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Foreword 

F  these  reminiscences  prove  of  any  interest,  re- 
call any  happy  memories,  or  become  of  any  value 
to   even   a   single   one  of  those  whom   I  love,   or 
who  love  me,  I  will  feel  that  my  life  has  not  been 
useless,  and  that  I  am  still  able  to  do  "something 
worth  while."     Though  I  write  in  the  evening  of 
my  life,   and  my  weary   hand     refuses  to   record 
all  that  my  heart  and  mind  might  say,  I  trust 
s^         that   my   unwritten  prayer  will   bring   good   life, 
^         good  health,  good  fortune  and  good  friends  to  all 
who  know  me,  and  w^ho  still  have  room  in  their 
^y         affections  for 

A^^  York,  Februarv  12,  1911. 
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The  Burgess  Genealogy 

BELiEvixG  that  it  will  be  of  some  interest  or 
value  to  the  reader,  I  antecede  this  record  of 
my  life  by  the  following  brief  notes  concerning  my 
family  lineage, — these  being  well  authenticated  by 
reliable  historians   and  genealogists. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Bald- 
win Du  Bourges  (my  patronymic  was  thus  spelled 
at  that  time),  joined  the  Christian  militant  forces 
then  attempting  to  wrest  Palestine  from  the  con- 
trol of  its  Mohammedan  rulers.  As  a  vaHant 
Crusader,  he  was  rewarded  by  being  chosen  the 
third  King  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  title  of  Bald- 
win II.  The  fact  that  Baldwin  II,  the  Free  Ma- 
son, and  devotee  to  the  reHef  of  suffering  man- 
kind, has  an  humble  counteroart  in  mvself  is  a 
peculiar  but  none  the  less  gratifying  coincident. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sentiment  which  might 
be  pardoned  if  I  think  that,  possibly,  his  ideas  and 
ideals  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
through  more  than  twenty-five  generations. 

This  will  be  better  appreciated  if  one  recalls 
tliat  Baldwin  du  Bourges  was  a  Knight  Hospital- 
er and  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross.  These  bodies 
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were  two  of  the  most  honorable  orders  of  Knight- 
hood, wliose  membership  was  strictly  limited  to 
those  of  noble  blood  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  most  ancient  of  all  fraternities, 
known  now  as  The  Free  and  Accepted  ]\Iasons.  The 
duty  of  these  organizations  was  that  of  convoy- 
incr  comfortino'  and  caring-  for  Christian  Pilorrims 
during  their  hazardous  journey  between  Joppa 
and  Jerusalem.  Above  all.  these  Knights  were 
obhgated  to  devote  their  labors  and  their  lives 
to  their  sick,  wounded  and  destitute  fellow  men, 
particularly  those  who  had  met  misfortune  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  fact  that  the 
old  cliivalric  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross,  though  in 
a  somewhat  altered  form,  has  now  become  ac- 
cepted among  civihzed  nations  as  the  insignia  of 
the  same  philanthropic  principles  as  those  which 
existed  so  manv  vears  aero ;  and  I  finnlv  believe 
it  indicates  the  identical  motives  among  the  hon- 
orable men  of  today  as  it  did  among  those  of  an- 
cient times,  unbiased  bv  the  influence  of  race,  re- 
ligion  or   realm. 

If  there  be  aught  of  truth  in  the  phrase  "Blood 
will  tell.''  I  mio-ht  not  be  in  error  should  I  venture 
to  suggest  that,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  sev- 
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en  hundred  years,  the  same  innate  instincts  which 
seemed  to  have  exerted  their  influence  on  the 
French  Du  Bourges  of  the  Crusades  again  seem 
to  have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  American 
Burgess  of  the  late  Civil  War.  Neither  sire  nor 
son  undoubtedly,  had  much,  if  any  thought  of 
descendant  or  ancesrtor,  but  nevertheless,  they 
followed  the  same  pathway  in  life.  If  this  be  but 
a  mere  chance,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
chance  that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  having 
taken. 

Ehminating  the  intervening  generations  for 
brevity's  sake,  Robin  du  Bourges  next  deserves 
consideration.  He  lived  during  the  troublesome 
times  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  Robin  was  obliged  to 
leave  France  during,  or  shortly  after,  the  rehgious 
complications  which  became  so  embarrassing  to 
every  one  of  those  days ;  especially  to  a  Huguenot 
as  was  Robin  du  Bourges.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  ''mon  gran  pere,'''  Robin,  had  entered 
much  too  actively  into  the  disputes  of  the  times ; 
in  fact,  that  he  participated  In  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  finally  became  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  It  would  result  in  no  material 
injury  to  France  if  he  sought  a  change  of  air  and 
environment,  and  that  if  he  remained  very  much 
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longer  in  his  native  country  he  stood  an  excellent 
chance  to  assume  the  role  of  "the  late  lamented" 
at  the  obsequies  liable  to  occur  at  his  residence. 
At  any  rate,  he  eniigi'ated  to  England  and  de- 
scended from  him  is  the  first  one  of  mv  blood  to 
become  an  American.  This  man  bore  an  honest 
and  old  fashioned  name,  Thomas  Burgess. 

Thomas  Burgess,  The  Pilgrim,  also  called 
Goodman  Burgess,  took  passage  in  the  ship 
"Goodcheer"  which  arrived  at  Sandwich,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1630.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  their  son,  their  only  child  born  up  to 
that  time.  Upon  arriving  he  received  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  colony  being  established  at  that  place. 
His  grave  is  the  only  one  still  marked  by  a  head- 
stone among  all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  buried  in 
that  locality.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  he  must 
have  justly  gained  and,  thereafter,  deser^'ed  his 
appellation  of  "Goodman."  May  each  of  his  de- 
scendants live  his  life  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
fellowmen  may  dub  him  mentally,  if  not  verbally, 
"GxDcdman"  Burgess. 

My  family  line  in  America  is  as  follows : 

First  Generation, — Thomas  Burgess,  "The  Pilgrim,"  fa- 
ther of 

Second  "  Thomas   Burgess,    (Xo.   i),   the  first 

son,    father  of 
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Third  Generation 

Fourth 

(( 

Fifth 

u 

Sixth 

u 

Seventh 

<( 

Eigl-th 

it 

Ninth 


M 


Tenth 


Thomas   Burgess,    (No.  6),  the  first 

son,  father  of 
John    Burgess,    (No.    39),    the    third 

son,  father  of 
John   Burgess,    (No.    140),   the   fifth 

son,  father  of 
Gideon  Burgess,    (No 

son,  father  of 


Alfred  Burgess,   (No. 

of 


329),  the  first 
877),  the  sec- 


ond  son,    father 
Daniel      Maynard       Burgess,       (No. 

2375),    the   second     son,     and     the 

writer    of    these    memoirs; — whose 

children  are  : 
Dean  Burgess,   (No.  2375  "Xi"),  the 

first  son,  born  Jan.  25,   1873. 
Maynard      Gooding     Burgess, 

2375   "X2"),  the   second  son, 

April  12.   1876. 
May    Gooding    Burgess,     (No. 

"X3"),    the    only    daughter, 

xA.oril  12,   1876. 

(The  latter  two  being  twins.) 
The   living   descendants   of   my 

dren  are : 
Maynard    Dean    Burgess,    (No. 

"Xi  Xi"),  born  Jan.  24,  1900. 
Charles    Owen    Burgess,    (No. 

"Xi   X2"),  born  Jan.  21,  1902. 
(sons   of   Dean   Burgess,    (No.  2375 

"Xi");   and 
Bertram   Franklin  A.dams,   Jr.,    (No. 

2375    "X3    Xi"),    born    March    18, 

1901. 
Donald   Burgess   Adams,    (No.   2375 

"X3   X2"),  born  Oct.   23,   1902. 
(sons  of  May  Gooding  Burgess,  (No. 

2375   "X3"),  the  wife   of   Bertram 

Franklin  Adams). 
Note: — The  numerals  preceded  by  (No.)  are  those  as 
designated  in  the  published  genealog>'  of  the  Burgess  fam- 
ily. Those  containing  (")  are  my  living  descendants  at 
the  present  time,  and  indicate  those  born  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  tlie  work  referred  to 
above. 
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Personal  and  Professional 

Recollections  of 

Daniel  Maynard  Burgess 

WAS  born  on  December  21st,  1828, 

1^^  at  tlie  home  of  my  parents,  Al- 
WJ  fred  and  Sally  (Thayer)  Bur- 
^^  gess ;  being  their  second  child. 
They  were  very  successful  farm- 
ers and  highlj^  respected  in  the  community  where 
they  always  lived.  My  father's  house  was  situated 
in  the  town  of  Richfield,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
being  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  northwesterly 
of  the  old  Burgess  Tavern.  It  was  reached  by  a 
private  road  leaving  the  main  thoroughfare  just 
to  the  westward  of  the  original  Burgess  home- 
stead. 

The  Tavern  was  the  residence  of  my  grand- 
father, Gideon  Burgess,  who  was  a  pioneer  set- 
tler in  this  region.  This  old  house  was  a  well 
known  landmark,  and  I  believe  is  still  standing. 
It  is  located  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  village 
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of  Rlchiield  Springs,  and  about  four  miles  east 
of  the  village  of  West  Winfield,  within  forty  rods 
of  the  Cherry  ^'allev  Turnpike.  This  historical 
liighway  was  of  much  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  West,  wliich  country  was  almost 
inaccessible  prior  to  the  building  of  tliis  route 
for  commercial  transportation.  In  the  early  days, 
the  traffic  upon  it  was  of  far  more  importance 
than  it  is  today,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Tav- 
ern was  welcomed  by  a  goodly  share  of  those 
traveling  past  it.  About  1850,  a  plank-road  was 
built  from  Schuyler's  Lake  (village)  to  Cedar- 
ville,  and  thence,  through  a  beautiful  ravine 
known  as  "The  Gulf,"  to  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

This  plank-road  branched  off  from  the  Cher- 
ry Valley  Turnpike  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile 
westward  from  the  Tavern,  and  passed  by  my 
father's  residence.  This  building,  standing  on  the 
ricr-ht  hand  side  of  the  thoroucrhfare  as  one  trav- 
eled  northward  from  the  Tavern,  is  in  as  good 
condition  today  as  when  it  was  built.  The  grand- 
father of  one  of  my  daughters-in-law,  John  A. 
Rasbach,  Sr.,  vras  a  director  of  this  plank  road, 
on  the  division  from  Cedarville  to  Ilion. 

I  attended  the  public  or  district  school  at 
East    Winfield,     about     a    mile    and     a    quarter 
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away  from  my  home,  commencing  my  education 
when  about  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and 
walking  to  and  from  school  with  my  elder  brother 
Isaac,  the  latter  then  being  of  the  mature  age 
of  five  and  a  half  years.  I  wanted  to  go  along 
with  him  for  I  thought  some  one  should  keep  him 
company.  My  brother  and  I  entered  school  at 
the  same  time,  and  remained  in  the  same  classes, 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  until  I  was  about 
fourteen.  During  this  time  I  lived  the  active  life 
of  a  famier's  son  of  those  days,  and  did  what  I 
could  to  help  my  parents  in  the  work  about  the 
farm. 

One  of  our  favorite  recreations  in  winter  was 
coasting  on  hand  sleds,  usually  upon  some  of  the 
many  hillsides  forming  a  part  of  our  farm.  When 
I  was  six  or  eight  j^ears  old,  my  cousin,  Nathan 
Burgess  and  I  went  one  day,  sliding  down  hill  in 
my  father's  south  orchard.  Our  sport  was  stopped 
most  abruptly  by  an  encounter  with  an  imper- 
tinent apple  tree  which  obstructed  the  pathway 
selected  by  the  sled  upon  which  my  cousin  and  I 
were  seated.  Being  foremost  I  received  the  brunt 
of  the  collision,  and  suffered  a  fracture  of  the 
nose,  together  with  other  injuries.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  my  fourteenth  year,  I  had 
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a  severe  attack  of  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
Avliich  invaded  every  joint  of  my  body,  and  so 
checked  my  growth  that  for  two  or  three  yeara 
after,  while  I  was  a  good  sized  fourteen  year  old 
lad,  I  was  so  small  a  youth  of  seventeen  that  the 
girls  of  my  age  treated  me  as  if  I  were  still  a  boy, 
encouraging  me  in  all  sorts  of  playful  and  proper 
liberties. 

At  about  fourteen  and  a  half  vears  of  age,  I 
attended  a  select  school  (the  original  West  Win- 
field  Academy)  kept  by  John  Rounds,  at  West 
Winfield,  N.  Y.,  and  boarded  meanwhile  with  mv 
uncle,  Dean  Burgess,  who  at  that  time  lived  on 
an  excellent  farm  about  two  miles  east  of  West 
Winfield.  His  farm  was  known  as  the  old  "Pren- 
dergast  Place"  and  was  situated  in  the  valley  of 
a  branch  of  the  Unadilla  River.  While  here  I  had 
the  mental  and  physical  pleasures  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from  a  walk  over  two  miles  daily,  to  and 
from  school.  I  next  attended  an  "Academy"  kept 
by  George  Woodbury,  at  Monticello,  near  Rich- 
field Springs,  and  remained  there  about  four  months. 
Mr.  Woodbury  was  a  particularly  successful  and 
popular  teacher.  From  there  I  went  to  the  Clinton 
Liberal  Institute,  which  in  those  days,  was  situated 
at  Clinton,  Oneida  Countv.     I  remained  there  for 
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nearly  two  years.     T.   J.   Sawyer,  the  principal, 
was  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

TEACHING    SCHOOL    AND    BOARDING    AROUND. 

During  the  winter  between  my  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  years,  when  I  was  beginning  to  grow 
in  size  again,  I  taught  school  for  four  months 
at  Dennison's  Corners,  N.  Y.  My  school  district 
was  situated  partially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  of  Columbia,  and  partially  in  the  southern 
part  of  German  Flatts,  both  townships  being  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  According  to  the  custom  of 
that  day,  I  as  the  district  school  teacher,  "board- 
ed around"  at  the  homes  of  the  different  farmers 
living  in  that  district.  Some  of  my  hosts  were 
most  hospitable,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  when  it 
became  their  turn  to  entertain  me;  others  were 
not  at  all  averse  to  impressing  upon  me  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  member  of  their  household,  not  by 
their  choice  but  by  their  necessity.  I  remember 
that  one  of  the  places  in  which  I  was  most  happy 
and  comfortable,  was  at  the  home  of  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Fox.  They  lived  in  an  old  fashioned 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  perhaps  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  highway  leading  south- 
ward   from   Mohawk   to   Richfield    Springs.      At 
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tliis  place  I  had  the  most  appetizing  fare  that  I 
can  remember,  excepting  only  that  at  my  gttd 
home.  ^Iv  mouth  still  waters  when  I  tliink  of 
the  delicious  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple  syrup 
and  the  home  made  sausages,  wliich  they  so  gen- 
erously furnished  for  my  consumption. 

Their  farm  house  in  those  davs.  had  verv  Hm- 
ited  accommodations,  and  the  only  room  wliich 
they  could  spare  to  me  was  a  very  small  one,  pro- 
vided with  no  means  of  heating,  and  through  the 
walls  of  wliich  the  snow  and  cold  rain  entered  in 
quantities.  As  a  result,  it  was  frequently  ren- 
dered uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  exposure  to 
the  severities  of  the  elements.  For  a  person  to 
endure  the  discomfoi*ts  of  such  a  freely  ventilated 
domiitory.  was  beyond  reason.  At  tlieir  own 
considerate  suggestion,  and  as  a  consequent  result 
of  their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  for  my  com- 
fort, they  changed  my  sleeping  quarters  down 
into  the  room  which  was  occupied  by  themselves. 
The  bed  oi  Mr.  Fox  and  liis  wife  stood  in  one 
comer  of  tliis  room,  and  that  occupied  by  myself 
in  another  corner  diagonally  opposite.  We  all 
followed  the  maxim  of  "'earlv  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,"  sleeping  the  healthful  sleep  of  the  just. 

I  outgrew  all  my  clothes  that  winter,  and  con- 
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tinued  to  grow  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  was  five  feet 
and  eleven  inches  tall  and  weighed  140  pounds. 
The  winter  following  that  which  I  spent  at  Denni- 
son's  Corners,  I  taught  school  at  the  eastern  one 
of  the  two  school  houses  then  existing  in  the  town 
of  Richfield.  This  school  house  was  in  the  out- 
skirls  of  the  village  of  Richfield  Springs.  After 
completing  my  engagement  here,  my  initial  efforts 
in  the  study  of  medicine  began  under  the  direc- 
tion and  instruction  of  Dr.  Nathan  Spencer,  at 
East  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Later  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  I  commenced  to  attend  a  course  of  medi- 
cal lectures  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Unfortunately,  when  this  course  was  about  hall 
through,  I  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and 
went  home,  stopping  one  night  on  my  way,  at 
Herkimer,  where  I  stayed  with  my  good  friend 
and  uncle,  Dean  Burgess,  who  by  this  time,  had 
changed  his  residence  to  that  village.  My  first 
son  bears  his  name,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of 
my  aff*ection  and  esteem  for  him.  Recovering  from 
my  attack  of  this  tedious  and  treacherous  disease, 
I  "attended,"  during  the  following  winter,  the 
same  district  school  at  East  Winfield,  with  which 
I  had  been  so  familiar  as  a  boy  of  from  three  and 
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a  half  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  now  under 
far  different  conditions — I  was  the  teacher  instead 
of  the  pupil. 

MEDICAL    STUDIES   AND    EXPERIENCES. 

I  continued  my  medical  studies  with  Dr.  Spen- 
cer during  the  following  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  I  went  to  Woodstock,  Vt.,  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  attended  a  course  given  by 
Dr.  Benj.  R.  Palmer.  This  included  practical 
anatomy  and  dissection,  and  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
Dr.  Palmer's  instruction  in  practical  anatomy  and 
dissection.  I  trust  it  began  a  course  which  resulted 
in  making  a  good  anatomist  of  me,  as  well  aa 
the  rest  of  my  fellow  students.  After  spending 
the  following  summer,  about  six  months,  in  Dr. 
Spencer's  office,  I  went  to  New  York  City  and 
entered  the  Medical  department  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  from  which  institution  I  was  gradu- 
ated as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1852. 

Being  desirous  of  having  all  the  practical  ex- 
perience possible,  I  immediately  came  up  for  com- 
petitive examination  for  the  position  of  "externe" 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  succeeded  in  passing  the 
examination.     I  was  examined  by  four  of  the  pro- 
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fessors  of  the  faculty  when  I  presented  myself 
as  a  candidate  for  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  I  will  mention  them  with  their 
old  nicknames  as  thev  were  familiarly  referred 
to  in  those  days,  thoug^h  naturally  there  was  not 
the  sHghtest  disrespect  intended  by  these  undigni- 
fied terms, — "Jimmy''  Wood,  "Billy*'  Van  Buren, 
"L.oug:'-   Green  and  "Tommy"  Cock. 

In  about  two  months,  I  was  called  to  serve  as  an 
*'interne,"  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  deaths 
among  the  hospital  statF. — one-half  of  the  resi- 
dent staff  having  died  within  that  space  of  time 
from  typhus  fever,  wliich  was  then  rag-ing  in  the 
hospital.  The  House  Staff  of  that  famous  old 
hospital  was  then  composed  of  the  following  live 
men : — Dr.  Chun,  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  ^led- 
ical  College,  Dr.  Richardson,  from  the  University 
of  Vircrinia,  Dr.  Dona^he,  who  was  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  Medical  College  with  me  as  a  classmate,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  from  the  Charleston.  (S.  C)  ^ledical 
College,  the  number  being  completed  by  myself. 
The  year  and  a  half  I  passed  in  that  well  known 
institution,  I  count  among  the  happiest  and  most 
satisfactory  days  of  my  life. 

Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  who  afterwards  became 
yery  celebrated  as   a   physician   and   surgeon,   es- 
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pecially  as  a  gynecologist,  and  whose  text  books 
have  become  of  international  repute,  occupied  two 
rooms  with  me.  One  of  the  rooms  we  used  as  our 
parlor  and  reception  room,  and  the  other  as  our 
sleeping  room.  He  was  a  most  delightful  room 
mate,  and  forever  after,  my  most  lovable  and 
well  beloved,  confidential  friend.  He  was  the  god 
father  of  my  second  son.  Dr.  Thomas  died,  to 
my  sorrow  and  regret,  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  on 
February  ^8th,  1903. 

After  I  had  finished  my  service  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  still  desiring  more  experience  in 
my  profession,  I  took  charge  of  the  Kings  County 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  period  of  about 
a  year.  Wiiile  there,  I  had  an  attack  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital 
from  some  of  the  towns  on  the  western  end  of 
Long  Island  (Bay  Ridge,  etc).  These  places  it 
had  invaded  from  the  vessels  lying  along  the  ad- 
jacent water  front  and  the  close  by  Staten  Is- 
land Quarantine.  In  one  of  my  female  wards, 
where  there  were  twenty-five  patients  the  night 
before,  all  apparently  free  from  cholera,  on  the 
following  morning  two-thirds  of  them  were  found 
attacked  by  the  disease.  The  mortality  rate  was 
very  high  in  this  particular  epidemic. 
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After  a  year's  service  in  the  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital, I  was  most  ambitious  to  reap  the  invaluable 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  European  experience.  I 
accepted,  therefore,  after  a  successful  competitive 
examination,  the  position  of  surgeon  on  the 
steamers  of  the  Collin's  Line.  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  combine  business  with  pleasure,  for  I  needed 
money  to  carry  out  my  educational  desires  and 
sought  to  gain  all  the  experience  I  could.  This 
famous  old  steamship  line  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
late  Inman  Line,  which  later  merged  into  the  pres- 
ent American  Line,  and  operated  in  those  days  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool,  England.  I  served 
as  ship's  surgeon  on  the  steamers  "Atlantic"  and 
"Adriatic,"  which  were  two  very  fine  side  wheel 
steamers.  Practically  all  steamers  of  that  date 
were  side  wheelers,  the  screw  propeller  being  then 
almost  unknown.  Two  years  in  this  pleasant  and 
profitable  service  enabled  me  to  visit  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales  and  France  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unexcelled  opportunities  offered 
by  the  medical  institutions  of  those  countries. 

ON   THE   BRINK   OF   A   PRECIPICE. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  I  came  very  nearly 
losing  my  life  on  "Ben  Ann,"  a  mountain  near  the 
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"Trossachs,"  referred  to  so  poetically  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  **Lady  of  the  Lake."  A  young 
German  from  Hamburg  and  myself  had  ascended 
by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
for  we  had  been  informed  of  the  glorious  view 
there  displayed.  Having  had  our  fill  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  I  noticed  that  it  was  becoming  very 
late,  the  evening  was  approaching  and  I  suggested 
to  my  friend  that  we  had  better  be  returning.  We 
sought  to  get  down  to  the  "Trossachs  Hotel,"  at 
which  we  had  engaged  lodging,  by  a  more  direct 
way  than  that  up  which  we  had  just  traveled,  our 
upward  route  appearing  to  us  to  have  been  un- 
necessarily long.  I  started  on  a  slow  run,  down 
what  was  apparently  a  clear  way,  over  fairly 
smooth,  though  shelving  rock,  but  all  at  once,  I 
saw  an  awful  precipice  directly  ahead  of  me.  It 
seemed  Impossible  for  me  to  stop  my  momentum 
in  time  to  prevent  my  going  precipitately  over  the 
brink  and  then  downward  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  chasm  yawning  below.  There  was  no  alter- 
native for  me  but  to  throw  myself  down,  horizon- 
tally, on  the  surface  of  these  rocks  and 
thereby  cause  all  the  friction  I  could  in  or- 
der to  check  my  speed.  With  all  my 
might     I    pressed     my  body     and    my    legs,  my 
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arms  and  my  wrists,  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
mountain.  Thank  God!  I  succeeded  in  arresting 
my  headway  before  plunging  into  space,  but  on 
my  wrists  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  scars  re- 
sulting from  the  lacerations  caused  by  the  rough 
points  of  rock  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 
My  German  friend  was  not  very  far  behind  me, 
so  I  hallooed  to  him  to  stop ;  which  he  did  im- 
mediately, halting  at  a  place  not  nearly  as  steep 
as  the  one  where  I  was  then  lying.  I  dared  not 
move  for  fear  of  going  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks, 
and  therefore  I  asked  him  to  get  hold  of  a  little 
shrub  which  happened  to  be,  by  good  fortune 
near  him,  and  not  far  above  me.  I  then  told  him 
to  be  sure  and  get  a  firm  hold  of  it;  then  to  get 
a  pole  which,  also  by  chance  was  at  hand  and 
reach  it  down  to  me.  He  did  as  I  instructed  him, 
bracing  himself  against,  and  clinging  to  that 
sturdy  little  tree.  Slowly,  but  surely,  he  helped 
me  to  pull  myself  along  until  I  was  beside  him, 
though  still  lying  flat  on  my  face.  From  the 
little  bush-tree  upward  the  mountain  side  was 
not  so  very  steep,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  wq 
had  but  little  difliculty  In  getting  back  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  whence  we  were  glad  enough  to  re- 
turn to   the   "Trossachs   Hotel"  by  our  original 
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route.  How  thankful  I  was  to  be  relieved  from 
my  terribly  precarious  situation !  I  shall  never 
forget  how  I  felt  as  I  lay  there  on  the  brink  of 
that  chasm,  seeming  to  feel  myself  slipping  and 
sliding  downward,  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  certain 
and  horrible  death. 

At  the  hotel  there  happened  to  be  two  young 
EngHsh  girls,  who,  I  remember  well,  almost  wept 
over  my  plight,  and  who  were  most  thoughtful 
and  tender  as  they  dressed  my  wounds,  which  they 
insisted  upon  doing.  Together  with  their  gov- 
erness, they  had  happened  to  have  been  following 
the  same  itinerary  as  I  had  mapped  out,  and  I  had 
naturally  become  quite  good  friends  with  them. 

ON  A  PADDLE  BOX. 

An  incident  of  which  I  often  think,  occurred 
while  I  was  surgeon  on  the  steamer  ''Atlantic." 
I  had  frequently  thought  I  would  like  to  take  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  ocean  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  immense  paddle  boxes  covering  the 
paddle  wheels.  So,  one  cold  and  icy  forenoon,  I 
clambered  upon  one  of  them  and  obtained  a  mag- 
nificent picture  of  the  vessel  and  the  sea.  I  sud- 
denly slipped,  however,  just  as  I  was  coming  down 
from  my  unsafe  observatory,  either  through  care- 
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lessness  on  my  part  or  else  on  account  of  the  ir- 
regular motion  of  the  vessel,  and  I  came  within 
an  ace  of  going  overboard.  I  often  think  of 
that  vessel  going  at  full  speed  and  then  picture 
myself  plunged  into  the  sea  in  the  foam  of  the 
paddle  wheels.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  one  would 
have  seen  the  accident  and  I  would  have  joined 
that  unnumbered  legion  whose  names  are  entered 
on  that  unfinished  list  of  those  "lost  at  sea." 

CAUGHT  IN  AN  ICE   FLOE. 

On  my  many  trans-Atlantic  trips,  I  often  saw 
immense  ice  fields,  and  on  one  occasion,  I  remem- 
ber, we  were  two  days  in  the  midst  of  one.  We 
were  homeward  bound,  and  had  approached  the 
field  from  the  eastward,  steaming  through  a  dense 
fog.  The  lookout  suddenly  cried  out  "Ice!"  and 
the  vessel  was  immediately  slowed  down.  We  kept 
moving  onward  however,  at  a  very  slow  speed  un- 
til we  found  ourselves  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
ice.  The  vessel  was  then  stopped,  and  we  re- 
mained without  headway  until  daylight  on  the 
second  morning,  when  the  sunhght  revealed  a 
compact  ice  floe  in  every  direction,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  narrow  lane  through  which  oun 
vessel   had    entered   it.      A   most   beautiful   sight 
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greeted  our  eyes,  for,  scattered  through  the 
boundless  field,  towns,  churches  and  castles  were 
glistening  under  the  brilhant  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
captain  at  once  ordered  the  ship  to  reverse  its 
direction  and  attempt  to  escape  from  our  ice 
bound  trap,  by  the  channel  through  which  we 
had  just  sailed.  We  had  barely  got  the  ship 
around  and  on  its  way  toward  the  entrance,  when 
the  dense  fog  enveloped  us  again.  Despite  this, 
we  kept  steaming  along  slowly,  and  in  a  few  hours 
found  ourselves  free  from  our  only  too  familiar 
icy  gaoler.  A  course  was  shaped  to  the  south- 
ward for  a  half  a  day,  in  order  to  get  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ice  field,  and  then  the  ship  was  put 
upon  her  proper  course  for  New  York. 

STAETS  ox  A  LONG  TEIP  AROUXD  THE  WQELD. 

After  my  steamship  experiences  and  European 
studies,  I  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Clinton  Place,  (8th  St.,)  New  York  City.  I  was 
soon  appointed  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  to 
the  New  York  Dispensary,  and,  by  the  invita- 
tions of  my  old  friends  and  former  hospital  mates, 
Doctors  T.  G.  Thomas  and  Wm.  R.  Donaghe, 
was  about  to  join  them  in  their  tutoring  or  quiz 
school,  the  dutv   of  teachincr  anatomv   and  some 
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other  allied  branches  being  my  allotment.  My 
health  was  becomins:  verv  delicate,  however,  and 
I  was  advised  by  my  professional  friends  to  ac- 
cept a  proposition  which  was  offered  to  me,  name* 
ly,  to  become  private  physician  to  George  H. 
Brown,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  old 
banking  firm  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  wife  were  then  preparing  to  start  upon 
a  trip  around  the  world,  and  as  he  was  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid,  he  desired  a  physician  to  ac- 
company him. 

I  accepted  this  position,  and  together  with  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  wife,  left  New  York,  October  5, 
1859.  We  sailed  on  the  steamship  "Baltic" 
bound  for  Aspinwall,  U.  S.  of  Colombia.  This  port 
is  now  known  as  Colon  in  the  new  repubhc  of 
Panama  and  is  now  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  In  those  days  of  long  ago,  it  was  a 
hot  bed  of  yellow  fever,  but  since  its  occupation 
bv  the  United  States  it  is  as  safe  as  our  own  land. 

Our  projected  route  was  as  follows; — To  cross 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  so  down  the  western 
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coast  of  South  America,  visiting  U.  S.  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chili ;  then  return  north- 
ward, proceeding  to  California  and  some  of  the 
other   western    states,    and   having   done   this,    to 
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cross  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stopping  at  the  Sandwich, 
or  Hawaiian  Islands ;  travel  through  Japan  and 
China ;  and  by  the  sea  route  continue  our  travels 
around  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  visiting  Slam  and  India ; 
thence  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  through  the 
Red  Sea  ;  changing  sea  voyaging  to  travel  by  land, 
through  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key ;  through  southern  Europe  and  the  Riviera ; 
and  finally  back  again  to  the  United  States,  via 
France  and  the  British  Isles.  Our  estimate  was 
that  such  a  journey  would  necessitate,  as  facili- 
ties then  existed,  about  two  or  three  years'  time. 

IN    SOUTH    AMEEICA. 

We  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  went 
down  the  Pacific  Coast ;  stopping  at  Guayaquil 
and  Ecuador,  and  from  there  continued  onward 
to  Lima,  Peru.  Mr.  Brown  was  In  very  poor 
health,  and  seemed  to  be  falling.  At  Lima,  how- 
ever, we  learned  of  the  remarkable  curative  ef- 
fects following  a  residence  on  the  table  lands  of 
the  Andes ;  the  beneficial  results  occurring  par- 
ticularly In  tuberculosis  and  chronic  diseases.  We 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  encouraging  stories, 
and  I  personally   was   more   than   pleased,   for  I 
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had  begun  to  be  suspicious  concerning  my  own 
physical  condition.  As  a  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  finally  concluded  to  try  the  "Sierra"  or 
table  lands ;  and  I  believe  the  decision  was  of 
value  to  Mr.  Brown.  The  place  to  which  we  had 
been  advised  to  go,  and  which  was  about  the  near- 
est one  of  any  size  to  Lima,  was  called,  Jauja, 
(pronounced,  Howha).  The  only  means  of  trans- 
portation to  Jauja,  was  by  the  horses  for  our- 
selves, and  mules  for  our  baggage  and  suppHes, 
for  any  variety  of  wheeled  vehicles  would  have 
been  utterly  useless  in  such  mountains  as  we  en- 
countered. Having  procured  satisfactory  horses, 
and  a  muleteer  with  eight  or  ten  mules  to  trans- 
port our  baggage,  we  set  out  from  Lima  on  a 
beautiful  morning,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
soldiers  and  a  number  of  friends.  Our  courteous 
friends  accompanied  us  but  a  few  miles,  though 
we  had  soldiers  as  a  guard  all  the  way  to  Jauja. 
This  military  force  was  a  regular  custom,  though 
I  have  always  had  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  did  not  do  us  more  harm  than  good. 

There  were  no  hotels  or  any  other  of  the  usual 
domiciliary  accommodations  for  travellers  along 
the  road,  but  the  national  government  had  es- 
tablished and  maintained  vacant  rooms  and  build- 
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ings  at  some  of  the  more  or  less  important  places 
along  the  route.  These  caravansaries  were  con- 
structed in  a  most  primitive  manner,  with  earth 
floors  and  adobe  (sundried  brick)  walls  and 
benches.  If  beds  and  mattresses  were  intended 
to  be  used  therein,  the  travellers  had  to  carry 
these  luxuries  with  them.  We,  accordingly  did 
this,  having  been  forewarned.  Generally  there 
was  but  one  room  in  these  little  adobe  huts,  and 
we  had  to  sleep  directly  on  the  ground.  The 
road  was  nothing  but  a  simple  path  or  trail,  and 
in  many  places  was  a  very  poor  one  at  that.  It 
was  impassable  for  any  wheeled  veliicle,  and  fre- 
quently for  two  or  four  legged  animals. 

HIGH  ALTITUDES. 

On  the  second  day  we  began  the  ascent  of  the 
slopes  of  the  higher  Andes,  having  crossed  over 
the  wide  strip  of  elevated  land  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  higher  mountains.  This  plateau, 
when  irrigated,  becomes  very  fertile  and  produc- 
tive. The  system  of  irrigation  constructed  by  the 
Incas,  centuries  before,  was  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  was  built  on  a  most  elaborate  plan.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  waterways  still  existed  as  mon- 
uments to  their  engineering  knowledge  and  skill, 
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these  canals  appearing  along  the  mountain  sides 
and  gradually  leading  down  into  the  deep  valleys. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  our  trip  from  Lima,  across 
the  level  belt  and  up  the  mountain  side,  we  reached 
an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet.  Here  we  passed 
the  night  and  some  of  our  party  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  this  high  altitude.  The  following  day, 
we  crossed  the  highest  point  of  our  journey,  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  16,000  feet.  Our  horses 
felt  the  effects  of  the  rarified  atmosphere  at  this 
height  very  much  indeed,  and  we  were  cautioned 
about  overtaxing  them.  We  therefore  resorted 
to  mules,  as  these  hybrids  seemed  better  able  to 
withstand  the  atmosphere  of  what  was  called  the 
"Veta."  This  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  a  vein 
of  mineral,  and  probably  refers  to  the  mineral 
bearing  stratum  outcropping  here.  The  path  was 
lined  with  bones  of  dead  horses  and  other  animals, 
which  had  died  from  the  results  of  having  been  hurried 
along  and  overtaxed  in  this  unaccustomed  altitude. 
Passing  over  "this  highest  ridge  of  the  Andes 
in  that  region,  we  descended,  on  the  east  side,  a 
few  hundred  feet  to  the  silver  mine  at  Moracocha, 
where  an  American  or  English  Company  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  the  silver  ore.  This  perhaps, 
was  one  of  the  same  mines  as  those  whence  came 
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the  silver  which  lost  Peru  to  the  Incas,  through 
the  greed  of  Spanish  "Coquestadores.''  We 
arrived  here  about  mid-day,  and  excepting  myself, 
all  of  our  party  were  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  high  altitude.  They  soon  went  to  bed  at 
the  "Hacienda,"  the  residence  and  headquarters 
of  the  mining  company's  superintendent.  The  su- 
perintendent, a  Mr.  Kelsey,  asked  me  to  go  down 
a  short  distance  past  a  little  lake,  to  the  smelter 
or  refinery  where  they  extracted  the  silver  from 
the  impure  ore.  I  felt  very  well  while  going  down, 
but  on  coming  back  to  the  "Hacienda,"  and  while 
going  up  the  steep  path  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
wliich  was  the  outlet  of  the  little  lake,  I  felt  my 
moustache  getting  wet.  Putting  my  hand  on  it 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  discovered  my  hand  was 
covered  with  blood.  I  put  my  finger  on  my  pulse 
and  found  that  my  heart  was  beating  at  the  rate 
of  ISO  impulses  per  minute.  My  friend  Kelsey  ad- 
vised me  to  rest  a  little  while,  and  then  to  walk 
on  more  slowly.  We  returned  in  a  little  snow 
storm,  althoug'h  we  were  only  twelve  degrees  south 
of  the  Equator. 

UNPLEASANT   EXPERIENCES. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  stove  in  the  "Hacienda" 
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and,  as  I  was  very  chilly  I  drew  near  it.  Soon 
however,  my  head  began  to  adhe  terribly,  and  I 
was  very  much  nauseated.  I  went  to  bed  and 
vomited  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  night, 
being  rendered  even  more  miserable  by  an  intense 
thirst  which  water  could  not  appease,  for  it  was 
no  sooner  swallowed,  than  it  refused  to  stay  down. 
Our  whole  party  suffered  more  or  less  in  the  same 
way,  and  our  colored  French (  ?)  cook  complained 
audibly  and  continuously  all  night  long.  I  arose 
early,  in  fact  before  daylight,  and  asked  for  the 
horses,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  down  to 
a  lower  altitude  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Brown 
was  so  weak  that  he  almost  collapsed  while  try- 
ing to  get  on  his  saddle  mule.  We  left  the  "Ha- 
cienda" as  soon  as  our  mules  could  be  saddled 
and  descended  about  4,000  feet  without  stopping. 
By  that  time,  most  of  our  altitude  sickness,  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  "Veta,"  passed  off. 

Here  we  rested  all  night,  and  the  next  day  we 
reached  Oroya,  a  small  place  on  the  Mantaro  Riv- 
er, a  tributary  of  the  Ucayale  and  consequently, 
of  the  Amazon. 

CROSSING    A    FICKLE    BRIDGE. 

We  were  obliged  to  cross,  in  following  our  route, 
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the  Oroya  River  on  a  very  primitive  form  of  sus- 
pension bridge.  The  two  supporting  cables  of 
this  structure  were  of  rough  and  uncertain  work- 
manship, being  made  by  the  natives,  and  were 
manufactured  from  fibrous  strands  obtained  from 
the  "Maguey"  plant.  This  plant  also  supplies 
the  alcoholic  beverage,  called  "Pulque."  The 
cables  were  strung  about  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  flooring  was  composed  of  round  poles, 
about  as  largre  as  one's  wrist  in  diameter.  Of  these 
latter,  three  or  four  layers,  one  above  another,  as 
in  the  North  American  "Corduroy"  road,  were 
lashed  to  the  main  cables  by  small  perpendicular 
ropes.  Small  side  ropes  were  placed  from  two  to 
four  feet  above,  ostensibly  to  keep  persons  and 
animals  from  falhng  off,  but  their  actual  value 
in  case  of  need  was  most  doubtful.  The  animals, 
horses  and  pack  mules  were  led  over,  some  ob- 
jecting strongly.  We,  ourselves  walked  over 
cautiously,  looking  down  between  the  poles  to  the 
water  rushing  a  hundred  feet  or  more  below. 

AT  JAUJA. 

That  afternoon,  we  reached  Jauja,  where  we 
found  an  adobe  house  very  plainly  furnished, 
waiting  for  us.    The  "Alcalde"  and  other  munici- 
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pal  officers  soon  called  upon  us.  Jauja,  we  found 
to  be  a  little  city  of  probably  5,000  inhabitants, 
the  majority  of  them  being  "Cholos,"  the  local 
name  for  the  Peruvian  Indians.  Here,  at  Jauja, 
we  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  and  a  half,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  months  during  the 
cooler  season,  \vhen  we  lived  at  Guancayo,  anothei- 
little  city,  with  a  much  warmer  climate,  and  there- 
fore situated  lo,wer  on  the  Andean  slope.  The 
altitude  was  about  11,000  feet,  water  boiling  at 
190  degrees  F.,  and  taking  a  surprisingly  long 
time  to  boil  potatoes  and  eggs. 

Much  of  my  time  was  spent  on  horse  or  mule 
back.  My  riding  equipment  consisted  of  a  Pe- 
ruvian saddle,  built  very  high  before  and  behind, 
leather  covered  stirrups,  "paulinas,"  the  long  leg- 
gings of  leather,  tanned  with  the  hair  on,  such 
as  are  called  "chaps"  by  our  American  cow  boys, 
and  which  were  used  to  protect  the  thighs  and  legs 
of  a  horseman  from  the  discomforts  and  injuries 
so  frequent  in  underbrush,  a  rubber  **poncho"  as  a 
guard  against  rain  and  cold,  and  also  one  or  more 
woolen  blankets  or  "ponchos."  I,  of  course,  was 
provided  with  that  customary  convenience,  a 
machete,  usually  kept  in  its  scabbard  and  always 
held  in  a  handy  place  alongside  a  man's  leg  by  a 
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strap,  buckled  or  lashed  around  the  "paulinas." 
I,  also,  never  failed  to  carry  my  revolver  in  a  hol- 
ster slung  in  a  handy  position,  attached  to  a  strap 
around  my  waist.  All  this  outfit  could  easily 
be  covered  b}^  a  "poncho,"  which  was  a  great 
protection  against  wind  and  weather. 

AMERICAN    SPIRIT. 

Americanos  or  Yankees  (as  natives  of  the 
United  States  were  known)  had,  and  it  may  be, 
still  have  the  reputation  in  South  America,  of  al- 
ways being  ready  to  defend  themselves,  and  even 
to  be  rather  liable  to  an  attack  of  the  disease 
known  as  "spoiling  for  a  fight."  I  must  confess 
this  rather  well  founded  idea  probably  resulted 
from  the  frequency  of  the  encounters  between  the 
natives  and  the  hilarious  American  seamen,  when 
the  latter  were  on  shore  leave  from  the  whaling 
vessels,  calling  at  the  South  American  ports  in 
the  years  just  before  our  Civil  War.  Our  flag 
was  a  far  more  familiar  sight  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  in  those  da3^s  than  it  is  now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Undoubtedly,  my  countrymen's  record  for 
pugnacity  served  to  protect  me  far  more  often 
than  my  own  weapons,  in  my  numberless  trips  and 
excursions    through    this    half    civilized    territory 
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during  the  year  and  a  half  or  more  which  I  spent 
there. 

Only  a  truly  loyal  citizen  of  our  own  United 
States,  and  one  who  has  spent  years  of  his  life 
in  foreign  lands,  can  actually  appreciate  the  de- 
cadence of  our  merchant  marine  shipping,  and  what 
this  may  mean  to  our  country  and  our  countrymen 
away  from  home.  If  we  have  any  expectations  of  im- 
pressing other  nations  with  the  true  resourceful- 
ness of  our  own  fatherland,  we  must  realize  the 
fact  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  must  be  shown 
in  foreign  seaports,  especially  Spanish  American 
ports,  at  least  as  often  as  the  ensign  of  any  other 
country.  This  frequent  display  of  our  merchant 
vessels,  in  port  or  at  sea,  carrying  our  flag,  con- 
veys a  far  more  valuable  and  lasting  impression 
upon  foreign  minds,  than  any  resulting  from  the 
occasional  visit  of  a  forlorn  cruiser,  or  a  much 
advertised  fleet  of  battleships  on  a  prearranged 
voyage.  We  should  show  other  peoples  that,  ev- 
en if  we  do  not  have  enterprise  enough  to  carry 
our  own  pix)ducts  to  our  customers  over  the  seas, 
we  are  intelligent  enough  to  carry  powder.  But 
power  gained  by  the  exportation  of  products  is 
far  more  potent  than  that  gained  by  pretense  or 
powder.     I  believe  that  right  here  is  an  example 
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of  the  exception  to  tlie  rule,  for  among  maritime 
nations  familiarity  with  a  certain  flag;  leads  as- 
suredly  to  respect  for  it,  instead  of  contempt. 
Pray  God !  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  our 
colors  will  be  shown  only  on  yachts  or  ships-of-war. 

EXPERIENCES  AS  PHYSICL\X. 

To  return  to  my  story.  Mr.  Brown  felt  that 
perhaps  I  was  disappointed  at  our  not  continu- 
ing our  trip  around  the  world,  and  was  anxious 
that  I  should  do  everything  which  would  tend  to 
please  and  satisfy  me.  Our  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded us,  and  he  was  known  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  a  very  wealthy  New  York  banking  house; 
therefore,  I,  as  his  physician,  must  be  of  good 
repute  and  most  skillful.  The  few  people  in  that 
district  who  were  at  all  wealthy,  were  very  wealthy 
indeed.  The  villages  and  towns  were  situated 
very  far  apart,  thirty,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 
miles  distance  between  them.  Naturally  when 
these  wealthy  ones  became  ill,  they  preferred  to 
consult  some  physician  of  recognized  ability  and 
with  ]Mr.  Brown's  consent,  they  soon  got  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  me.  Usually  sending  an  es- 
cort of  Peruvian  Indian  soldiers  as  a  guard  to  ac- 
company me.  these  calls   frequently  meant  to  me 
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a  journey  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back, as  there  was  no  other  way  of  travelling 
unless  one  travelled  on  foot. 

Occasionally,  I  went  to  Tarma,  32  miles  away 
from  Jauja,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  up,  over 
and  down  a  spur  of  one  of  the  higher  Andes ;  or 
in  an  opposite  direction,  toward  the  southwest, 
to  Guancayo,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
situated  down  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Mantaro 
river,  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the 
town,  to  ford  one  of  its  tributaries  which  came 
down  from  the  higher  range  of  the  Andes,  prop- 
er. I  made  many  other  trips  in  other  directions 
and  frequently  traveled  entirely  alone.  As  might 
be  expected,  I  was  led  into  a  number  of  adventures, 
some  of  which  were  pleasant  and  others  disagree- 
able and  dangerous,  and  at  the  best,  they  were 
sufficiently  enlivened  by  excitement  to  satisfy  the 
most  adventurous  spirit. 

A    SPECIAL    CASE. 

Late  one  afternoon,  I  was  called  to  go  to  Tar- 
ma in  order  to  render  assistance  to  an  elderly 
lady  belonging  to  a  very  wealthy  family.  At 
that  time,  the  common  way  of  sending  a  message 
anj^where  in  haste,  in  those  regions,  was  by  utiHz- 
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ing  one  or  more  Peruvian  Indians  or  "Cholos." 
With  a  bag  full  of  dried  cocoa  leaves  (these  leaves 
furnish  the  modern  drug,  cocaine)  hanging  from 
his  waist  in  front,  and  a  very  small  bag  suspended 
from  his  neck  containing  ashes  or  some  other 
alkaline  matter,  the  messenger  would  start  off  on 
a  kind  of  a  dog  trot ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
stopping  a  few  minutes  to  chew  some  of  the  co- 
coa leaves,  and  their  customarv  alkaline  accom- 
paniment,  he  would  steadily  keep  up  the  same 
pace  da}'  and  night,  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
up,  over  and  down  mountain  sides,  through  val- 
leys, across  streams  and  rivers,  and  finally  ac- 
complish the  errand  quicker  than  it  was  possible 
to  do  in  any  other  way. 

Such  a  messenger  had  been  sent  for  me,  and,at 
Jauja,  he  was  disposed  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two. 
I  got  ready  immediately  however,  and  started  out 
alone  early  in  the  evening,  mounted  on  a  very  re- 
hable  and  handsome  mule.  The  path,  of  S2  miles 
in  length,  was  first  upward,  then  across  a  "Pam- 
pa"  (plain),  and  finally  over  a  high  spur  of  the 
mountains  and  down  the  steep  side  of  the  same 
into  the  valley  of  Tarma.  As  I  have  remarked,  the 
Peruvian  saddle  is  a  very  safe  one  in  which  to 
ride ;  in  fact  so  safe  that  one  can  hardly  fall  out 
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of  it,  even  though  sound  asleep.  My  mule  was  a 
very  good  dispositioned  and  sure  footed  beast. 
While  leisurely  riding  along  at  a  point  nearly 
across  the  "Pampa,"  I  fell  asleep  and  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  my  mule's  unusual  movements 
while  he  was  aimlessly  clambering  about  among 
the  rocks.  It  must  be  understood  that  there  were 
no  well  defined  roads,  or  any  fences  to  indicate  a 
thoroughfare  in  that  whole  sparsely  settled  country, 

OFF   THE  TRAIL. 

I  awoke  only  to  find  myself  enveloped  by  dense 
clouds,  and  could  see  absolutely  nothing  which 
would  enable  me  to  determine  my  whereabouts ;  and 
I  realized  the  fact  that  both  man  and  beast  were 
completely  lost,  neither  having  any  idea  as  to 
which  way  was  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west.  If 
we  continued  our  blind  wanderings,  we  would, 
undoubtedly,  terminate  our  earthly  career  by  an 
unintentional  step  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
which  proved  to  be  very  near  at  hand. 
I  dismounted,  concluding  that  we  had  better  not 
try  to  move  from  our  present  position,  which,  at 
least,  was  safe,  and  remain  where  we  were  until 
the  sun  should  rise  and  dispel  the  thick  clouds  of 
fog.     I  had  no  idea  what  wild  animals  might  be 
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prowling  around;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
thought  httle  of  such  a  possible  complication, 
though  it  might  have  added  to  our  troubles ;  at 
any  rate,  we  were  not  disturbed  by  any  such  un- 
welcome visitors.  I  took  the  very  long  "soga" 
or  "hackema"  (the  mule's  halter-rope)  and  tied  it 
around  a  large  heavy  rock  and  I  proceeded  to 
make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  taking 
OiF  the  saddle  and  laying  it  on  the  ground  for  my 
pillow,  spreading  out  my  India  rubber  "poncho" 
to  lie  upon,  and  using  my  woolen  "poncho"  to 
cover  myself.  I  immediately  went  to  sleep  and 
slept  soundly  until  the  rays  of  the  sun  awoke  me 
by  shining  squarely  in  my  face. 

I  got  up,  and  after  looking  around,  by  means 
of  different  familiar  mountain  peaks,  ranges  and 
other  prominent  points,  I  was  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  as  to  where  we  were.  We  had  strayed 
during  my  mule  back  nap,  as  much  as  five  or  six 
miles  from  our  proper  path  up  the  mountain, 
and  to  get  back  to  where  we  should  be,  we  were 
compelled  to  travel  over  ground  so  thickly  strewn 
with  rocks,  boulders,  etc.,  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
able. A  happy  thought  then  occurred  to  me  and 
it  now  seemed  to  be  the  opportune  time  for  carry- 
ing it  into    execution.     I  had    been  a  number  of 
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times  over  the  thirty-two  miles  over  to  Tarma 
and  back  again  by  the  same  route,  as  I  had  intend- 
ed to  traverse,  keeping  on  the  west  side  of  the 
watershed  and  following  the  so  called  road  which 
passed  by  the  ancient  "Convento  de  la  Concep- 
cion,"  whidh  is  located  between  Jauja  and  Guan- 
cayo,  but  I  had  never  returned  to  Jauja  over  the 
route  on  the  east  side.  I  had  often  thought  I 
would  like  to  try  that  way,  some  time,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so. 

A   SAFE   MULE    ON  A  BRIDGE. 

About  half  way  up  the  east  side,  on  my  way 
toward  home,  the  river  which  comes  down  from 
Oroya  and  empties  into  the  Mantaro  river,  crossed 
our  path.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this 
stream  could  not  be  forded,  and  that  one  of  the 
rope  suspension  bridges,  such  as  I  have  already 
described,  was  the  only  means  of  reaching  the 
opposite  bank.  At  that  time  there  were  none  of 
the  customary  side  ropes  or  stays  on  this  bridge, 
such  as  were  usually  provided  to  prevent  crossers 
from  falling  off.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  my 
mule  was  a  fine  animal  and  a  very  steady  one. 
He  had  been  given  me  by  one  of  my  friends  and 
I  had  implicit  confidence  in  him.     I  felt  bold  and 
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adventurous  that  day,  so  I  concluded  I  would 
ride  him  over  the  300  or  400  feet  of  rope  bridge. 
An  unfortunate  step  or  slip  or  stumble  would 
have  precipitated  myself  and  my  mule  into  the 
rapid  current  below ;  but  I  need  not  have  had  any 
anxiety  concerning  my  intelligent  beast,  for  he 
walked  across  that  swaying  causeway  as  if  he  un- 
derstood the  conditions  perfectly,  stepping  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  halting  at  my  command,  which 
he  frequently  had  to  do,  for  the  bridge  would 
start  swinging  dangerously  in  rhythm  with  his 
regular  steps. 

A    LONG   AND    PERILOUS    EIDE. 

I  once  rode  on  horseback  96  miles  in  20  hours. 
I  left  Jauja  one  morning  about  9  o'clock,  and  went 
to  Tarma  32  miles  away,  to  attend  an  old  lady 
patient,  arriving  at  the  latter  "pueblo"  about 
S  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  While  I  was 
calling  on  my  patient,  there  arrived  a  messenger 
from  Guancayo  64?  miles  away.  He  begged  me, 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  to  go  at  once  and  see  old 
Senora  Castaneda,  who  was  very  sick. 

I  was  then  fairly  toughened  to  the  saddle,  and  I 
determined  to  undertake  the  journey,  although  I 
had  just  finished  a  ride  of  32  miles  up,  over,  and 
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down  the  mountains,  and  my  horse  of  course  was 
tired  out.  My  friends  lent  me  a  mule  to  return 
to  Jauja,  w^here  I  arrived  between  9  and  10  o'clock 
at  night.  Quickly  taking  a  lunch  while  my  other 
horse  was  being  saddled,  I  mounted  and  started 
out  for  Guancayo.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  temporary  residence  during  our  stay  in  the 
Andes  was  at  Jauja,  halfway  between  Tarma 
and  Guancayo,  the  first  being  northeast  of  it, 
and  the  latter  southwest,  each  of  these  places  being 
SS  miles  distant  from  Jauja.  About  two- thirds 
of  the  way  between  Jauja  and  Guancayo,  a  rapid 
stream  comes  down  from  the  mountains,  some  50 
or  100  miles  away,  and  crosses  the  path  to  Guan- 
cayo. Usually  this  stream  was  fordable,  the  wa- 
ter coming  up  to  the  animal's  breast.  I,  at  any 
rate,  had  always  found  it  so,  but  sometimes,  after 
a  heavy  rain  around  the  source  of  the  stream  far 
away  in  the  mountains,  it  w^ould  rush  down 
a  swollen,  deep  torrent,  and  such  it  proved  to  be 
on  the  night  I  was  to  cross  it. 

The  night  w^as  quite  dark  and  the  stream  was 
in  a  deep  cut  or  canyon  so  that  I  could  not  judge 
well,  or,  in  truth,  judge  at  all,  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  water.  I  was  alone  and  far  away  from  any  resi- 
dence,  and   to   go   back   was    a   farther  journey 
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than  to  go  on ;  so  I  concluded  to  ford  the  stream 
and  continue  on  mj  course.  I  urged  my  horse 
into  the  torrent  but  I  soon  discovered  that  his 
feet  were  not  touchino;  the  bottom,  and  although 
he  was  swimming  well,  we  were  rapidly  floating 
down  to  the  deep  Mantaro  river,  into  which  the 
stream  emptied,  a  mile  or  so  away.  I  spurred  on 
my  horse  to  make  him  swim  faster,  for  we  had 
to  get  along  somehow  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It 
was  a  terribly  hard  struggle,  but  just  before  our 
drifting  carried  us  into  the  deeper,  wider,  more 
rapid  and  larger  river,  we  touched  a  bushy  point 
on  the  desired  side  of  the  stream,  and  my  plucky 
horse  clambered  out  of  the  water  and  into  the 
rocks  and  bushes  on  dry  land.  With  some  difficul- 
ty, I  found  the  path,  and  wet  all  over,  and  chilled 
through  and  through,  I  proceeded  on  my  way  to 
Guancayo,  where  I  arrived  at  my  patient's  house 
at  five  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

This  concluded  a  ride  on  horse  back  and  mule 
back  of  96  miles  in  20  hours.  A  ride  of  such  a 
distance  Is  none  too  easy  a  task  when  accomplished 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  I  am  not 
at  all  ashamed  therefore,  of  my  success  In  this  jour- 
ney, considering  the  unusual  difficulties  and  con- 
ditions I  had  to  overcome.     It  was  still  darkish, 
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but  I  saw  the  lady  and,  after  administering  to  her 
infirmities,  I  lay  down  to  rest  and  stayed  there  all 
day.  I  was  about  as  nearly  used  up  as  I  have 
ever  been  in  my  whole  lifetime.  However,  I  soon 
rallied  and  returned  home. 

I  had  an  encounter  with  the  police  soldiery  once 
on  returning  to  Jauja  from  Tarma.  They  either 
mistook  me  for  some  outlaw  whom  they  were  seek- 
ing or  made  some  other  similar  mistake.  Although 
the  occurrence  was  rather  exciting,  I  know  noth- 
ing very  serious  resulted  to  me.  As  to  what  hap- 
pened to  them  I  am  unable  to  state. 

OFF   FOR   PAEIS. 

After  having  lived  over  eighteen  months  on  the 
table  lands  of  the  Andes,  we  returned  to  Lima, 
and  travelled  quite  easily  in  comparison  to  our  ex- 
periences during  the  upward  trip,  for  we  had  been 
roughing  it  and  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
high  altitude  by  this  time. 

As  Mr.  Brown  had  improved  very  much  in 
health  (having  had  but  one  hemorrhage)  and  his 
wife  having  become  in  a  delicate  condition,  they 
chose  to  go  directly  to  Paris.  Our  projected  trip 
around  the  world  was  thus  brought  to  a  close, 
much   to   my  disappointment.     They  made  it  an 
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object  however,  for  me  to  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  afford  to  refuse 
their  offer.  We  soon  sailed  for  Europe,  via  Pan- 
ama and  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Upon  reaching 
Paris  my  engagement  with  them  was  brought  to  a 
termination,  and  I  spent  several  months  succeeding 
this  in  going  to  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  making 
some  quite  extensive  trips  through  France,  Switz- 
erland and  Italy,  and  one,  of  lesser  extent, 
through  German}'.  \Miile  in  Switzerland,  I  as- 
cended   most    of    the    important    mountain    peaks. 

MY    RETUEX    HOME. 

While  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1861,  our  Civil 
War  began,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
some  of  the  later  ones  had  been,  or  were  being 
fought.  Of  course,  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  our 
national  affairs,  and  had  a  strong  patriotic  de- 
sire to  serve  my  country  in  some  way.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  of  1861,  I  was  informed 
of  the  serious  illness  of  my  eldest  sister  Sarah, 
and  she  begged  me  in  such  pleading  terms  to  come 
home  and  see  her  that  I  could  not  refuse.  Re- 
nouncing som.e  aspirations  I  then  had  I  left  Eu- 
rope and  came  home. 

I    found    my   sister  had    been     suffering     from 
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spinal  meningitis  and  that  my  ever  firm  and  true 
friend,  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  had  attended  her. 
I  stayed  with  her  two  or  three  months  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  fairly  well,  enjoying  myself 
unspeakably  in  the  society  of  my  sisters  and  the 
other  dear  ones  at  home,  for  all  of  us  were  then 
ahve. 

My  father's  household  up  to  the  year  1862, 
was  composed  of  eight  members.  Father  (Al- 
fred Burgess),  Mother  (Sally  Burgess)  and  six 
children,  of  which  four  bovs  were  the  eldest  and 
two  girls  the  youngest,  who  were  by  name:  Isaac 
Thayer  Burgess,  Daniel  Islaynard  Burgess,  Al- 
fred Dwight  Burgess,  George  Washington  Bur- 
gess, Sarah  Lois  Burgess,  (whose  name  after 
marriage  was  Wilcox)  and  Mary  Louisa  Burgess. 
During  the  four  years  of  1862,  1863,  1864  and 
1865,  four  of  them  died,  one-half  of  our  mutually 
beloved  family. 

Having  by  this  time  accumulated  some  money, 
I  became  interested  in  a  salt  well,  mill  lands,  and 
other  properties  which  were  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shiawassee  River,  near  the  city  of  East 
Saginaw,  Michigan.  My  old  friend  Dr.  Joseph 
Whitmore,  in  1861,  induced  me  to  become  an  equal 
partner  in  these  enterprises. 
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A   GREAT   SORROW. 


Mj  youngest  brother,  George  Washington  Bur- 
gess, in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861  and  1862,  had 
attacks  of  haemoptysis  (spitting  of  blood),  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  what  proved  to  be  an 
attack  of  galloping  consumption.  With  the  hope 
of  prolonging  liis  life,  and  if  possible  of  curing 
him,  by  the  advice  of  specialists,  I  took  him  to 
the  Bermuda  Islands.  But  it  did  him  no  good, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  rapidly  failing,  and  with 
the  hope  of  getting  him  home  alive,  we  left  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda,  after  a  residence  with  him  there, 
of  nearly  three  months. 

We  sailed  from  that  place  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1862,  being  passengers  on  the  Bermudian  bark 
"Eliza  Bass."  I  provided  all  the  things  wliich  I 
thouo'ht  would  be  necessarv  to  his  health  and 
comfort,  even  to  shipping  a  cow  to  furnish  him 
with  fresh  milk.  He  died  the  night  of  our  first 
day  out,  and  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  to  my  heart 
nearly  killed  me.  On  account  of  the  sailor's  super- 
stition as  to  the  bad  luck  to  a  ship  while  carrying 
a  dead  person,  I  did  not  reveal  the  fact  of  my 
brother's  death  to  anyone,  and  continued  to  carry 
into  our  stateroom  the  meals  which  were  regularly 
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prepared  for  him.  This  food  I  threw  out  of  a 
porthole  each  night,  and  continued  to  sleep  in  our 
room  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  By 
carrying  out  this  heartrending  farce,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  his  body  home  to  our  family  and 
his  widow,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  in 
East  Winfield.  During  his  sickness,  I  had  often 
been  obliged  to  occupy  the  same  room  with  him, 
and,  sometimes,  even  the  same  bed,  particularly  in 
Hamilton,  Bermuda.  He  was  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous fellow  and  the  best  of  brothers. 

ENTER    THE    ARMY. 

I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  my  country 
and  was  commissioned  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army  at  New  York  City.  This 
was  in  1862,  at  the  time  that  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  was  crossing  the  Chickahominy  River 
in  the  first  attempt  to  advance  upon  the  Confed- 
erate capital. 

My  first  assignment  to  duty  was  as  Medical 
Officer  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  transport  steam- 
er "S.  R.  Spaulding."  This  vessel  was  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
army  and  navy,  collecting  these  unfortunates  from 
various     points     along    the    Chickahominy     and 
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James  Rivers.  We  carried  our  cargoes  of  suf- 
fering humanity  northward  to  Philadelphia,  New- 
York  and  Boston,  in  which  cities  the  government 
had  established  permanent  hospitals  equipped  with 
all  the  facilities  known  at  that  time.  After  some 
months  service  of  this  character,  I  was  detailed 
to  duty  upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  who 
was  then  in  the  midst  of  the  manoeuvres  before 
Petersburg.  I  was  next  advanced  to  a  position  on 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant's  staff,  this  being  about  the 
time  of  the  mine  explosion  near  City  Point. 

During  my  Army  service,  the  engagement 
known  as  that  of  the  "Burgess  Farm"  occurred. 
This  took  place  on  a  farm  near  Petersburg,  Va., 
owned  by  my  father's  brother,  William  Burgess. 
I  was  under  severe  fire  at  this  occurrence,  and  can- 
didly admit  that  I  did  not  relish  the  reception  of 
my  comrades  and  myself  upon  my  visit  to  my  own 
uncle's  home.  To  be  sure,  neither  he  nor  his  fam- 
ily were  then  occupying  it,  for  the  house  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  fire  between  the  two  armies,  and 
although  occupied  as  a  temporary  hospital  for 
a  time,  had  become  riddled  by  gun  fire  and  the 
family  had  moved  temporarily  to  a  quieter  and 
less  dangerous  residence. 

An  unsought  for  honor,  during  my  army  life, 
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was  that  of  exchanging  the  position  of  surgeon 
for  that  of  patient.  My  left  arm  was  torn  open 
by  a  fragment  of  a  shell  which  burst  close  by 
me  while  I  was  dressing  a  wounded  soldier.  Tliis 
little  pleasantry  took  place  between  City  Point 
and  Petersburg. 

RETURN  TO  PRACTICE LEAVE  FOR  CUBA. 

After  our  most  regrettable  but  unavoidable 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  I  returned  to  my  home 
for  a  visit ;  and  then  went  to  my  salt  works  in 
Michigan.  I  soon  came  east,  however,  and  re- 
entered private  practice  in  New  York  City.  I 
was  not  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  our 
northern  climate  as  yet  however,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  again  seek  a  more  kindly 
abidin^^  place.  In  1866,  I  sailed  for  Havana, 
Cuba,  on  the  old  wooden  steamship  "Morro  Cas- 
tle," commanded  by  my  old  friend  Captain  Adams. 
I  commenced  to  practise  my  profession  in  Cuba 
at  No.  1  Obispo  street  in  the  city  of  Havana.  It 
is  rather  odd  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
my  professional  and  private  interests  involved 
several  changes  in  my  place  of  business  during  the 
many  years  I  spent  in  that  most  typical  of  Span- 
ish American  cities,  my  last  office  was  at  No.  21 
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Obispo  street  in  the  same  block  and  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  my  old  original  office.  While  living 
at  No.  1  Obispo  street,  I  recall  many  wrangles  be- 
tween the  Spanish  regular  army  soldiers  and  the  re- 
bellious Cubans  who,  more  or  less  openly,  sympa- 
thized with  the  insurcrent  forces  who  were  fisrhtinsT 
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for  Cuban  freedom  during  what  is  known  as  "The 
Ten  Years'  War."  The  American  Consulate  was 
situated  at  No.  2  Tacon  street  at  this  time. 

GUARDING   THE   UNITED   STATES   AGAINST   EPIDEMIC. 

Shortly  after  establishing  myself  in  private 
practice,  I  was  appointed  the  representative  of 
the  old  United  States  National  Board  of  Health, 
afterwards  continuing  the  same  duties  under  the 
title  of  Inspector  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service.  In  these  positions  I  conscien- 
tiously did  my  best  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
in  order  to  protect  my  native  land  from  being  in- 
vaded by  any  of  the  tropical  epidemic  diseases 
«-hich  were  so  frequent  in  Havana  before  the  war, 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  was  far  from  an  easy 
task  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  On 
the  contrary,  m^'  duties  involved  many  and  many 
hours  of  mental  and  physical  labor  of  which  no 
one   but    myself    has    any    Idea ;    almost    constant 
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anxiety  lest  through  some  unexpected  means,  I 
might  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  infection  into 
the  States ;  going  all  over  the  harbor  at  all  times 
of  da}^  and  night,  in  calm  and  in  storm,  under 
a  scorching  sun  or  a  torrential  deluge, — and  with 
the  expectation  of  controversy,  criticism  or  con- 
demnation from  the  very  ones  for  whom  I  was 
doing  the  most.  No  one  knows  the  difficulties  I 
had  to  contend  with  during  those  many  years  of 
guarding  against  pestilence  coming  to  the  North 
from  the  pest  hole  that  Havana  used  to  be.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  the  satisfaction  that  I  kept  the 
faith  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  and  did  my 
duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  personal  reference,  let 
me  state  here,  that  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress, 
creating  the  office  of  Inspector  of  the  port  of  Ha- 
vana, also  named  as  such  Inspector,  Dr.  Daniel 
M.  Burgess.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  bill  of 
such  a  character  which  both  created  an  office  and 
named  the  holder  of  such  office. 

A   VERY   NARROW   ESCAPE. 

My  duties  as  U.  S.  Sanitary  Inspector  included 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  all  vessels,  their 
crews  and  their  passengers,  when  bound  for  any 
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port  111  the  United  States.  In  my  performance 
of  these  duties,  I  had  more  than  one  narrow  escape 
from  injury  or  death,  but  one  in  particular  is 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

One  afternoon  I  had  to  go  on  board  the  old 
Morgan  Line  steamer  "Hutchinson,"  then  com- 
manded by  my  old  friend  Captain  Baker,  and  due 
to  sail  for  New  Orleans  before  sundown.  This  old 
ship  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  iron  x\merlcan 
steamers  built  after  the  war,  but  she  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  be  provided  with  twin  screws.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  twin  screw  vessels  have  two 
propellers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  craft,  just 
fonvard  of  the  rudder  at  the  stern ;  and  that 
these  are  apt  to  strike  out  beyond  the  side  of 
the  boat,  especially  when  she  is  rather  lightly 
laden.  The  "Hutchinson"  was  anchored  about 
the  middle  of  the  harbor,  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Havana  shore  and  wharves.  I 
was  accustomed  to  use  one  of  the  typical  West 
Indian  combined  sail  and  row  boats,  called  by  the 
Cubans,  "Guadanas,"  in  my  work  about  the  harbor. 
These  boats  are  very  heavily  built  little  crafts,  pro- 
vided with  a  canvas  cover  stretched  over  semi-circular 
hoops,  to  protect  passengers  in  the  after  part  of  the 
boat,  and  usually  rigged  with  a  jib  and  mainsail. 
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On  this  particular  occasion,  my  regular  boatman 
happened  to  be  away,  there  being  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  outward  bound  steamers  due  to  sail  that  af- 
ternoon. I  might  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  passenger  steamers  to  remain  in  the  open 
harbor  or  roadstead  in  the  port  of  Havana,  in- 
stead of  being  moored  at  a  wharf  or  dock.  Since 
I  could  not  obtain  my  regular  man,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  my  chances  with  the  first  boatman  I  could 
secure;  for  I  had  to  get  out  to  the  "Hutchinson" 
somehovr. 

The  boatman  I  happened  to  get  had  a  rather 
inferior  boat,  and  seemed  to  be  half  drunk,  or 
very  stupid,  possibly  both.  I  as  usual,  took  the 
tiller,  and  steered  the  boat,  the  boatman  sitting 
in  his  proper  place  forward,  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  use  his  oars  in  case  of  need  and  was 
able  to  trim  the  jib  when  required.  The  strong 
"brisa"  or  tradewind  was  almost  directly  abeam  on 
the  port  side,  and  we  went  at  a  fast  rate  of  speed  di- 
rectly toward  the  steamer.  On  reaching  her,  we  had 
to  pass  under  her  stern  to  reach  the  accommoda- 
tion ladder  which  was  on  the  side  opposite  from  the 
side  which  we  were  approaching,  and  to  the  wind- 
ward. As  I  brought  the  boat  "to,"  after  passing 
the  "Hutchinson's"  stern  in  order  to  get  to  the 
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ladder,  our  bow  was  brought  up  directly  of  course, 
into  the  strong  wind  and  naturally  our  momentum 
was  checked  very  quickl3^  Still  a  few  strokes  of 
the  oars  would  have  brought  the  boat  to  the  gang- 
way, for  we  were  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  I  told  the 
stupid,  drunken  boatman  to  row, but  he  did  not  obey 
me,  and  I  yelled  to  him  in  Spanish,  ^^Carrajof* 
We  would  go  back  into  the  revolving  wheel  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  for  the  engineers  were  trying  the 
machinery  preliminary  to  leaving  on  their  voy- 
age, and  the  wheel  on  our  side  was  revolving  very 
rapidly. 

The  brute  did  not  attempt  to  pull  the  boat 
ahead  despite  m^^  orders,  and  the  wind  forced  us 
rapidly  backward  and  away  from  the  ladder.  The 
first  thing  I  knew,  one  of  the  blades  of  the  wheel 
crashed  down  through  the  center  of  my  boat  tip- 
ping up  the  stern.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
lying  on  my  left  side  on  another  one  of  the 
blades   of  the  screw  propeller ! 

God  Almighty  must  have  stopped  the  wheel 
just  at  that  moment.  Realizing  the  situation  and 
fearing  that  the  wheel  would  start  revolving  again 
I  scrambled  up  and  jumped  out  of  our  wrecked 
boat  into  the  sea,  and  never  was  I  happier  than 
when    I     found     m3^se]f     floating     and     swimming 
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freely  from  that  vicious  wheel  under  the  steamer's 
counter.  I  began  to  swim  around  towards  the  lad- 
der, but  the  strong  Avind  broke  little  waves  into 
my  face  so  annoyingly,  that  I  could  make  but  little 
headway.  I  started  to  swim  to  the  Havana 
wharves,  which  as  I  have  said,  were  about  a  half  a 
mile  away,  but  as  I  struck  out,  a  tug-boat  came 
along,  and  her  pilot  seeing  my  plight,  called  out 
to  me.  He  approached  me  rapidly,  while  I  was  not 
many  rods  away  from  the  side  of  the  steamer. 
The  tug  swung  around  toward  the  side  of  the 
steamer  and  some  Chinamen  on  the  tug  boat 
seized  me  and  made  most  awkward  endeavors  to 
pull  me  aboard  the  tug.  They  made  mighty  slow 
work  of  it  however,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting 
me  but  part  way  over  the  guard  and  bulwark, 
when  it  seemed  as  though  in  another  second  I  would 
be  crushed  between  the  tug  and  the  iron  side  of 
the  steamship.  I  was  about  ready  to  break  loose 
from  the  Chinamen,  with  the  idea  of  dropping 
down  into  the  sea  before  being  crushed  to  death, 
when  fortunately  for  me,  a  white  man  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  "Chinos"  and  hastened  their  get- 
ting me  over  the  rail  and  to  safety. 

The   tug   then   went   alongside   of   the   steamer 
to  the  accommodation  ladder  and  I  gladly  scram- 
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bled  aboard,  naturally  as  wet  as  the  proverbial 
drowned  rat.  Capt.  Baker,  who  had  just  learned 
of  the  accident,  for  the  first  person  who  had 
seen  anything  of  it  was  a  passenger  who  had  just 
told  him,  seized  my  hand,  and  embracing  me  most 
warmly,  said:  "Dr.  Burgess,  if  anything  serious 
had  happened  to  you,  I  could  never  have  for- 
given or  reconciled  myself  to  it.  I  was  standing 
in  the  pilot  house,"  he  added,  "and  was  working 
the  engine,  to  see  if  everything  was  ship  shape 
before  starting  on  our  voyage,  and  how  I  hap- 
pened to  stop  the  engine  just  before  the  blades 
of  the  screw  would  have  cut  you  to  pieces,  God 
only  knows."  I  say  to  this  day,  that  my  own 
back  gets  chilled  when  I  think  of  it.  I  was  fur- 
nished with  dry  clothing  by  the  captain  and  chief 
engineer,  and  went  home  wearing  clothes  that  were 
about  two  sizes  too  small  for  me,  carrying  with  me 
a  round  cake  of  gingerbread  which  the  chief  stew- 
ard had  intended  to  give  me, — for  this  was  a 
sweetmeat  of  which  my  children  and  myself  were 
very  fond. 

This  was  by  no  means,  my  only  unintentional 
and  undesired  submergence  in  the  anything  but 
pleasant  waters  of  the  harbor  of  Havana.  One 
day,  I  was  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  vessel,  which 
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was  discharging  her  cargo  of  soft  coal  at  the 
whai'ves  at  "Casa  Blanca,"  opposite  Havana, 
when  the  rope — or  so  called  "monkey"  ladder  gave 
away  under  my  weight.  I  was  precipitated  into 
the  "briny  deep"  which,  in  that  vicinity,  was 
coated  with  a  thick  scum  of  coal  dust.  When  I 
was  finally  hauled  out  and  aboard  the  ship,  after 
swimming  around  in  this  mess,  I  hardly  think  my 
best  friend  would  have  recognized  me.  I  was  cov- 
ered with  the  floating  coal  dust  and  looked  more 
like  a  stoker  on  a  steamship  than  a  practitioner  of 
medicine. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    THE   "mAINE." 

My  friendship  with  Admiral  Charles  D.  Sigs- 
bee  was  formed  under  most  unusual  circumstances. 
Sometime  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  ev- 
ening of  February  15th,  1898,  I  was  seated  in  my 
office  at  No.  21  Obispo  street,  Havana,  Cuba, 
busily  occupied  in  writing  letters  and  making 
out  some  reports  which  I  intended  should  catch 
the  next  days  mail  steamer  for  the  "States."  I 
was  suddenly  startled  in  the  midst  of  my  work, 
by  the  shock  of  a  violent  explosion.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  sounds  of  excitement  among 
the  people  in  the  street.     I  stepped  out  upon  my 
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balcony,  just  in  front  of  my  room,  and  as  this 
overhung  the  sidewalk,  I  was  able  to  inquire  from 
some  of  the  crowd  below,  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  detonation.  I  was  informed,  by  a  man  who 
recognized  me,  that  the  United  States  battleship 
"Maine,"  which  had  been  at  anchor,  or  rather 
moored  at  one  of  the  official  buoys,  assigned  by 
the  Government  for  the  use  of  foreign  men  of  w^ar 
had  been  blown  up.  The  "Maine's"  berth  was  not 
more  than  eight  blocks  from  my  office. 

Naturally,  I  was  greatly  excited  by  such  re- 
ports and  was  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  it  was 
better  for  me  to  verify  these  rumors  by  personal 
investigation,  or  whether  I  had  better  remain  in 
my  office  where  anyone  seeking  me  w^ould  be  cer- 
tain to  find  me.  While  I  was  debating  this  ques- 
tion with  myself,  a  messenger  came  in  great  haste 
and  delivered  a  message  from  the  unfortunate  ves- 
sel's commander,  then  Captain  Sigsbee,  urging 
me  at  once  to  come  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

I  immediately  responded  to  his  call  for  assis- 
tance, and  upon  my  arrival,  started  in  to  do  all 
that  was  in  my  power  to  aid  the  poor  fellows 
who  had  met  misfortune  on  board  the  ill-fated 
ship,  and  who  had  passed  through  the  awful  hor- 
rors of  that  explosion.     The  harbor,  as  I  was  rowed 
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over  it,  seemed  literally  covered  with  dead  and  dy- 
ing, wounded  and  drowning  members  of  the  crew 
of  that  stricken  ship.  When  I  reached  the  wreck 
itself  I  found  a  number  of  survivors,  most  of 
them  wounded,  and  all  of  them  in  need  of  assis- 
tance. I  got  to  work  at  once  and  directed  the 
transportation  to  the  hospitals  of  such  as  were 
in  condition  to  be  moved.  At  the  same  time  I 
did  all  that  I  could  to  make  the  coming  of  death 
easier  for  those  who  were  dying,  and  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  those  \\4io  were  the  least  seriously 
injured  and  who  were  most  anxious,  like  the  true 
men  they  were,  to  try  to  help  in  the  rescuing  of 
their  ship-mates  who  had  been  less  fortunate. 

This  awful  catastrophe  to  one  of  my  own  coun- 
try's men  of  war,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  was 
a  most  tragic  affair,  and  one  which  has  left  a 
lasting  impression  upon  me.  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing sometimes,  knowing  the  American,  Spanish 
and  Cuban  characters  and  characteristics,  as  a 
man  must,  who  has  been  as  intimately  associated 
with  all  three  nationalities  for  the  length  of  time 
that  I  have,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  concern- 
ing this  destruction  of  a  war-vessel,  which  was 
away   from  home   and  moored  in   a   specially  se- 
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lected  place  and  in  a  none  too  friendly  port, 
which  will  never  become  known  to  any  more  peo- 
ple than  those  who  may  have  kept  silent  for  all 
these  years.  I  would  that  I  could  solve  the  rid- 
die  of  that  history  making  horror !  I  know  that 
I  would  be  mightly  surprised  and  disappointed  in 
my  judgment,  if  any  ship  in  our  navy  ever  had 
officers  or  crew  so  lacking  in  humanity,  patriotism, 
discipline  or  common  sense  that  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  of  the  ship's  complement,  under  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  then  existing,  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy himself,  his  shipmates  and  his  ship. 

BLOCKADE    RUNNERS    IN    HAVANA    HARBOR. 

There  are  or  were  a  number  of  hulks  or  wrecks 
in  the  inner  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Havana  which 
are  the  bony  skeletons  of  Confederate  blockade 
runners.  These  vessels,  which  made  things  so 
exasperating  to  the  North  during  the  Civil  War, 
had  been  forced  to  seek  this  haven  as  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  for  these  were  neutral  waters.  Most 
of  these  elusive  little  foxes  had  sought  cover  here, 
owing  to  the  close  pursuit  of  some  of  the  ships 
of  the  Northern  blockading  squadrons,  or  were 
in  danger  of  capture,  disablement  or  destruction, 
at  the  hands  of  the  latter ;  and  some  were  even 
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deliberately  abandoned  by  their  crews  and  owners 
when  the  Confederacy  was  entering  into  its  col- 
lapse. They  were  all  beautiful  vessels,  of  perfect 
models,  light  draught,  high  powered,  and  built  for 
speed;  and  in  their  day,  there  were  only  too  few 
of  the  Northern  Navy  which  could  catch  them. 
They  were  fine,  gamey  little  steamers  and  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  that  of  rusting  to  pieces 
on  a  foreign  shore,  deserted  by  those  whom  they 
had  served  so  well.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
a  parallel  among  ships,  to  poor  Philip  Nolan 
among  men,  in  Hale's  great  story  "A  man  with- 
out a  country." 

DIPLOMATIC   FRIENDS. 

I  have  known  a  host  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations,  during  the  score  and  a 
half  of  years  I  spent  in  Cuba.  Among  them  were 
Mr.  George  Ruthven  and  Sir  Thomas  B.  Crowe, 
British  Vice  Consuls  with  both  of  whom  I  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  and  who  frequently  dined  at 
my  home.  Ruthven  was  a  typical,  bluff  and 
brusque  Scotchman  with  as  big  a  heart  as  any 
man  ever  had,  and  Crowe  was  the  antithesis  in 
manner  though  not  in  character,  for  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  suave  and  elegant  men  I  have  ever  met. 
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Two  of  the  best  known  Chinese  Ambassadors  to 
the  United  States  have  given  me  the  pleasure  of 
their  acquaintance — Sir  Chentung  Liang  Cheng 
and  Wu  Ting  Fang.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my  life  was  when  one  of  them  with 
some  attaches  of  the  Consulate  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  Day  at  my  house.  I  had 
had  shipped  to  me  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree, 
which  was  brouorht  over  from  New  Orleans  on 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  Morgan  Line  steamers  and 
it  had  been  decorated  elaborately  for  the  pleasure 
of  my  children,  who,  up  to  that  time  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing,  for  they  had  always  lived  in 
the  tropics.  We  Invited  a  number  of  the  foreign 
colony  to  join  in  our  festivities  and  among  all  of 
those  present  there  were  none  who  showed  greater 
pleasure  or  appreciation  than  my  Chinese  guests. 
The  affair  was  an  entire  novelty  to  them,  but 
they  entered  into  the  sentiment  and  good  cheer 
as  if  they  had  been  regular  Yankees.  A  funny 
little  Incident,  was  the  fact  of  one  of  them  asking 
for  a  tiny  pair  of  silvered  papier  mache  slippers 
which  formed  part  of  the  decorations  upon  the 
tree.  He  was  immensely  pleased  with  them  and 
carefully  took  them  home. 
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CUBAN    AND    SPANISH      FRIENDS. 

As  may  be  surmised,  I  came  in  contact  with 
many  prominent  Spaniards  occupying  official  po- 
sitions, during  my  residence  in  Cuba.  I  knew 
Captains-General  Campos,  Blanco,  and  Weyler. 
The  first  two  men  mentioned  were  excellent  adminis- 
strators  of  authority  and  seemed  to  me  to  be 
sincere  in  their  most  difficult  task  of  doing  the 
square  thing  to  the  Cubans.  The  less  about  the 
last  of  the  trio,  the  better,  for  my  estimation  of 
his  character  is  best  unsaid.  I  have  also  had  ac- 
quaintanceship with  a  number  of  the  prominent 
"Insurrectos"  or  Cuban  Insurgents  and  Revolu- 
tionaries among  them  being  Gomez,  Marti,  Palma, 
Garcia,   Sanguilly   and  several  others. 

As  sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Port  of  Havana, 
I  naturally  was  continually  associated  with  men 
whose  business  was  of  a  marine  or  maritime  na- 
ture. For  some  years  I  Hved  as  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  the  late  Benjamin  Lawton,  of  the  old  firm 
of  Lawton  Bros,  and  Co.,  Luis  Place,  still  a  suc- 
cessful shipping  merchant,  is  one  of  my  best 
friends  and  has  always  been  on  the  qui  vive  to  do 
one  a  kindness.  And  Jose  Gonzalez,  whose  ship- 
chandlery  estabhshment  has  been   for  years  and 
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years  the  rendezvous  for  the  officers  of  American 
vessels,  is  a  man  whose  friendship  is  of  the  truest 
and  best  value  to  me. 

Having  mentioned  elsewhere  several  men  who 
have  represented  the  U.  S.  A.,  as  Consuls  Gener- 
al at  Havana,  I  will  not  refer  to  them  here  again. 
The  predecessor  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Ramon  O. 
Williams,  I  met  daily  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
can  not  help  but  wonder  how  strange  and  forlorn 
the  Consulate  would  be  without  the  cheerful, 
genial  presence  of  my  good  old  friend,  Joseph 
H.  Springer.  He  is  as  big  hearted  as  he  is  big 
bodied  and  is  one  of  those  loyal  men  who  make  it 
a  point  to  see  you  if  you  and  he  are  anywhere 
within  calhng  distance. 

EXECUTIONS   BY    SPAXL\RDS. 

During  my  earlier  residence  in  Cuba,  I  recall 
with  horror  some  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  brutal  Spanish  soldiery  upon  civilians,  es- 
pecially those  accused  of  revolutionary  tendencies. 
Even  to-day  my  heart  commences  to  throb  angrily 
w^hen  I  think  of  some  of  the  outrageous  and  barbar- 
ous expedients  adopted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  crush  the  slightest  evidence  of  independent 
individuality  upon  the  part  of  a  Cuban  or  a  for- 
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elgner.  I  remember  only  too  well,  when  the  poor 
devils  of  the  "Virginius"  were  slaughtered  without 
a  chance  to  appeal  to  justice  to  save  their  lives, 
for,  in  those  days,  it  was  death  to  any  one  but  a 
Spaniard  to  be  caught  with  a  weapon  of  offense 
or  defense ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  fiendish- 
ness  which  caused  that  awful  blot  upon  the  Span- 
ish flag — a  shameful  stain  upon  that  red  and 
gold  banner  indelibly  marked  by  the  smear  of 
blood  dropping  from  the  mutilated  bodies  of  a 
few  young  boys  who  were  skylarking  in  an  inter- 
val between  their  lectures  at  the  Havana  Medi- 
cal College,  and  had  thoughtlessly  trodden  upon 
a  grave  or  disturbed  a  monument  in  the  cemetery 
park  near  their  alma  mater. 

These  youngsters  were  nothing  but  practically 
children,  not  one  of  them,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  truly,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  they, 
or  most  of  them,  happened  to  belong  to  families 
antipathetic  to  the  authorities ;  therefore,  in  the 
mazes  and  intricacies  of  the  Spanish  weird  and 
wondrous  legal  procedures,  there  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  offered  to  stage  some  spectacular 
scene.  It  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost  and 
as  the  supply  of  Cubans  captured  in  actual  active 
revolt    had    become     greatly    diminished,    a    new 
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source    of    material    for    public    executions    was 
needed. 

It  was  a  case  of  satisfying  the  love  for  blood- 
shed and  the  lust  for  blood  of  the  dominant  Eu- 
ropean expatriated  dictator.  It  mattered  noij 
who  the  victims  were,  of  what  they  were  accused, 
why  they  were  convicted,  how  they  had  menaced 
the  sovereignty  of  the  crown ;  It  was  of  no  im- 
portance whether  they  were  a  careless,  thought- 
less and  reckless  party  of  students,  relieving  their 
youthful  exuberance  of  spirits  by  some  of  the  inno- 
cent and  meaningless  pranks.  Incident  to  fresh- 
man life  In  college ;  whether  they  were  a  pitiful 
handful  of  patriots,  fighting  man  to  man  In  open 
warfare,  or  whether  they  were  death  deserving 
felons ;  Spain  thirsted  for  Cuban  blood,  and 
slaked  that  thirst  by  riddling  the  bodies  of  half 
grown  youths,  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  chosen  by 
fate  for  sacrifice  to  Inhuman  vampires.  These 
poor  lads  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  bigoted, 
revengeful  and  heartless  tribunal,  received  a  sen- 
tence to  be  executed  by  being  publicly  shot,  and 
were  denied  even  the  comfort  of  a  last  "good  bye" 
to  their  loved  ones,  who  had  exerted  all  possible 
efforts  to  save  their  doomed  kinsmen  from  de- 
struction.    To  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
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to  investigate  the  matter  and  learn  how  weak  was 
the  case  of  the  prosecution,  and  how  heartless  and 
unreasonable  was  the  decision  of  the  court,  this 
execution  will  appear  very  close  to  what  is  usually 
called  murder. 

To  the  men  in  my  profession,  I  think  it  but 
just  to  say  that  every  one  of  those  medical  stu- 
dents, went  to  his  death  like  a  brave  man  and 
never  whimpered  before  being  slain  by  rifle  fire. 
The  lads  were  placed  against  a  wall  of  the  present 
"Carcel"  or  jail  in  Havana  City  and  shot  to  death 
in  cold  blood.  There  is  now  a  tablet  marking 
the  place,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  bullet 
marks  made  by  the  most  ners^ous  and  truly  humane 
members  of  the  firing  squad. 

A   HOME  IN  HAVANA. 

For  some  years  I  lived  with  mv  family  at  No. 
4  Cuba  Street,  in  the  City  of  Havana,  Cuba.  This 
house  faced  directly  upon  the  shore  of  the  long 
and  narrow  entrance  to  the  land  locked  harbor 
of  the  capital  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  at  a 
point  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from  the 
ocean.  Mv  home  was  on  the  same  shore  as  the 
"Punta''  fort,  which  is  directly  opposite  the  fa- 
mous old  'Olorro  Castle,"  and  the  old  guns  of  the 
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"Cabailas"  fortress  poked  their  bronze  noses  at 
us  straight  across  the  fair  way.  All  these  mili- 
tary strongholds,  which  had  become  battle  scarred 
in  the  actions  between  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Carib-Indian,  the  Buccaneer,  the  Pirate,  the 
French,  Dutch,  English  and  finally  the  American 
assailant,  were  in  plain  view  from  my  windows ; 
while  the  almost  continual  passage  of  shipping 
entering  or  leaving  the  port  was  a  most  interest- 
ing, entertaining  and  instructive  sight. 

On  the  seaward  angle  of  the  "Morro"  is  located 
the  well  known  conspicuous  light  house  or  circular 
tower,  carrying  its  brilHant,  white,  revolving,  flash- 
ing light  in  a  lantern  some  150  feet  above  mean 
water  level.  Many  and  many  a  sailor  has  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  happiness  when  he  has  caught 
sight  of  that  guardian  Cyclopean  eye,  winking 
and  blinking  a  welcome  to  him  through  the  mist 
and  murk  of  the  sea.  Oftentimes  however,  I  have 
seen  the  tower  itself  obliterated  by  day,  and  the 
light  completely  echpsed  by  night,  by  the  clouds 
of  spume  and  the  blankets  of  spray  resulting  from 
the  onslaughts  of  the  enormous  breakers  which 
would  vengefully  and  vicioush^  though  always 
impotently,  fling  themselves  against  the  ragged 
and   jagged   old   rocks,   upon    which   were   firmly 
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implanted  the  bastions,  casemates  and  battlements 
of  that  hundreds  of  years  old  sentry  of  stone  which 
has  so  faithfully  kept  its  post  through  all  these 
assaults  by  man  and  element. 

It  was  ever  a  grand  and  awe  inspiring  sight  to 
watch  the  furious  warfare  of  inanimate  nature  and 
the  spectacular  combat  between  earth,  air  and 
water  forces,  as  they  wrestled  and  wrangled  with 
each  other  during  the  severe  northers  and  hurri- 
canes which  are  only  too  frequent  in  the  tropics 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  HOME  IN  HERKIMER. 

The  residence  in  Herkimer,  which  was  owned  by 
my  uncle  Dean  Burgess,  at  the  time  I  was  starting 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  I  purchased  after  his 
death,  remodeling  the  place  to  provide  the  modem 
conveniences  which  were  not  present  in  his  old 
fashioned  though  comfortable  home.  A  part  of  this 
house  is  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old ;  how  much  more  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly, 
— certain  it  is  however,  that  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton 
gave  a  structure  now  included  in  the  present  build- 
ing to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Tallmadge,  in  the  year 
1802.  Some  years  afterward,  he  went  directly 
from  this  house  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
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attending  the  opening  of  navigation  of  the  Erie 
Canal. 

nXANCIERS. 

I  am  able  to  certify  that  association  with  finan- 
ciers by  no  means  results  in  one's  becoming  infect- 
ed with  financial  ability,  for  I  have  known  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  financial  circles,  and 
have  failed  to  see  any  sign  of  contracting  their 
peculiarities.  Armour,  Singer,  Jay  Gould,  George 
Gould,  McCormick  and  innumerable  others  I  have 
known  personally  or  professionally.  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  president  of  the  Cuba  Central 
Rail  Road  I  know;  and  an  illustration  of  the  old 
saying  referring  to  the  smallness  of  our  world  is 
shown  b}'  the  fact  that  his  son  and  one  of  my 
sons  were  in  a  military  school  together.  George 
M.  Flagler  and  Henry  B.  Plant  I  met  very  fre- 
quently. These  two  men  are  entitled  to  a  good 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  development  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Their 
railroad  and  steamship  Hues,  their  hotel  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  their  energy  and  persever- 
ance have  been  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  "Land 
of  Flowers." 

During  his  frequent  excursions  to  Cuba  in  his 
private   yacht,   I   frequently  met   that  prominent 
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financier,  Jay  Gould,  and  his  interesting  family. 
I  enjoyed  man 3^  opportunities  to  extend  to  them 
the  usual  courtesies  to  visitors,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  be  gratefully  appreciated.  Mr.  Gould  was  a 
gentleman  of  culture,  as  well  as  wealth,  with  a 
personality  distinctly  his  own,  and  my  association 
with  him  left  an  agreeable  impression. 

SLAVERY. 

During  the  first  part  of  my  life  in  Cuba,  sla- 
very was  still  in  existence  and  I  was  enabled  to 
acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  negroes  before  and  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  negro  enslavement.  From  my  own  obser- 
vations, investigations  and  experiences,  I  believe 
the  Cuban  negro  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was 
far  better  off  when  he  was  under  the  care  of  some 
responsible  white  person,  whose  sympathies  and 
interests  alike  resulted  in  his  looking  out  for  the 
improvident,  impulsive,  imprudent  and  usually  im- 
pudent black  man  than  when  the  son  of  Ham  was 
liberated  and,  thereby,  compelled  to  rely  upon 
himself  alone  for  his  sustenance. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
two  conditions  of  the  negro  element,  to  appre- 
ciate exactly  what  I  mean.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 
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that  the  black  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  good 
citizen  of  a  community,  or  that  he  is  worthless, — 
far  from  that;  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
black  is  the  equal  of  the  average  white ; — equally 
far  from  that.  Both  white  and  black  hues  are 
necessary  in  their  proper  places.  It  requires 
white  light  to  see  black  however,  and  it  is  a  hope- 
less task  for  any  mortal  man  to  attempt  to  trans- 
form black  into  white.  Let  each  race  remain  in 
its  proper  place  as  the  artist  produces  harmony 
of  color,  and  there  will  be  no  pall  of  blackness  to 
obscure  the  white  light  of  our  own  Aryans. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  for  more  than  fifty  years 
after  I  arrived  at  the  legal  age  of  exercising  the 
votive  franchise,  the  prerogative  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a  series  of  unexpected  and  un- 
avoidable circumstances  prevented  me  from  cast- 
ing a  ballot  at  a  presidential  election.  In  my 
youth,  my  many  changes  of  residence  in  private, 
army  and  hospital  practice  continually  interfered 
with  my  qualifications  for,  or  my  presence  at  the 
polls ;  and  in  later  life  the  long  years  spent  in  the 
tropics,  because  my  health  demanded  a  warm  cli- 
mate, rendered  it  equally  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
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ercise  my  right  in  the  choice  of  the  highest  execu- 
tive officer  in  the  government  of  our  country.  How- 
ever, I  am  only  too  happy  to  say,  that  I  was 
finally  enabled  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  November,  1908,  for  the  electors  in  fa- 
vor of  that  representative  republican,  who  as  a 
federal  judge,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  an 
insular  governor,  and  as  an  upright,  honorable, 
experienced  and  sincere  man,  has  proved  himself 
a  true  American  gentleman, — William  H.  Taft.  I 
wish  him  all  success  in  his  administration,  and  thus 
far  I  have  never  regretted  my  vote.  Incidentally, 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  first  and  only  President 
I  ever  voted  for  do  anything  which  wasn't  all 
right,  according  to  true  patriotic  principles.  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  Americans 
along  many  lines,  by  experience  and  temperament 
who  has  ever  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 

MASONIC. 

With  a  single,  or  possibly  two  exceptions,  I 
believe  I  am  the  oldest  living  member  of  Washing- 
ton Lodge  No.  21,  of  New  York  City.  I  was 
raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  master  mason  on 
January  6,  1866.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a 
conscientious  and  consistent  freemason,  and  have 
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been  fortunate  at  various  times,  to  have  been  of 
service  to  the  craft. 

I  once  was  able,  while  in  Cuba,  during  the  period 
between  the  Civil  and  Spanish  American  wars 
(which  Is  obviously  definite  enough),  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  several  of  the  brethren  who  were  in 
distress.  One  should  remember  that  in  the  times 
of  the  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  the  State  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  one  and  inseparable, 
each  depending  upon  the  other  for  its  existence 
in  that  desirable,  but  undeslring  colonial  posses- 
sion. It  is  immaterial  as  to  whether  the  initiative 
was  upon  the  part  of  the  civic  or  ecclesiastical 
authorities, — it  suffices  to  say  that  freemasonry 
was  tabooed  and  that  anyone  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  a  masonic  lodge  was  guilty  of  some  indefi- 
nite but  heinous  crime  against  the  pubhc  weal, 
the  commission  of  which  brought  most  unpleasant 
consequences  to  the  so  called  culprit ;  the  ostensi^^ 
ble  reason  being  given  by  the  officials  that  such 
a  fraternal  body  with  such  inviolable  secrets,  was 
but  an  excuse  for  the  formulation  and  promulga- 
tion of  revolutionary  principles.  Notwithstanding 
the  perils  ever  imminent,  the  craftsmen  convened 
more  or  less  frequently  and  also,  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, underwent  the  martyrdom  of  a  modernized 
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and  modified  Inquisition.  In  the  instance  to  which  I 
refer,  a  number  of  officers  from  an  American  man 
of  war  had  come  ashore  and  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  novelty  of  attending  the  working  of  a  Cu- 
ban masonic  lodge.  To  their  embarrassment  and  dis- 
may, the  police  swooped  down  upon  the  assemblage, 
and  they  were  all  promptly  j  ailed  together  with  their 
well  meaning  fraternal  hosts.  This  event  naturally 
resulted  in  a  most  awkward  situation  for  all  con- 
cerned ;  but  some  of  the  craft  including  myself,  were 
able  to  so  present  the  case  and  conditions,  and  to 
advance  such  arguments  to  certain  parties  that  our 
naval  officers  were  released  from  custody  very  short- 
ly. It  took  mighty  hard  work  and  mighty  diplo- 
matic methods  to  accomplish  this,  however. 

Another  time,  when  I  was  able  to  help  the  fra- 
ternity, was  by  sending  north  some  important  ma- 
sonic documents  and  records  which  were  concealed 
in  the  false-bottom  of  a  trunk.  It  was  necessary 
to  get  these  away  from  the  island,  lest  in  the  event 
of  their  coming  into  the  hands  of  prejudiced  parties 
innocent  people  might  suffer  from  being  misun- 
derstood or  misinterpreted. 

PROMINENT  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
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more  or  less  intimately,  a  number  of  men  promi- 
nent in  professional  and  public  life.  As  I  recall 
these  old  acquaintances  and  friends,  I  can  not  help 
but  feel  a  certain  amount  of  sadness,  for  so  many 
of  them  have  already  gone  to  "that  unknown 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns," 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  try  to  think  how  my  own 
life  even  yet,  is  brightened  by  the  memories  of  all 
these  friendships  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Among  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  I 
knew  Grant,  Arthur  and  Cleveland. 

I  first  met  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  while  in  the  army 
during  the  campaign  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
about  186-1?  or  1865,  sening  for  a  time  on  his  staff. 
Next,  I  called  upon  my  old  commander  in  Wash- 
ington during  his  presidency ;  and  lastly,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  with  him  in  his 
tour  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  going  through  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  also  to  the  famous 
Cuban  Spa;  "San  Diego  de  los  Banos."  While 
he  was  in  Havana,  my  old  friend  and  I  used  to 
see  each  other  daily,  and  we  spent  many  hours  in 
talking  over  the  old  times. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  I  first  met  in  New  York  at 
the  home  of  the  late  Senator  George  H.  Andrews. 
At  that  time,   Mr.   Arthur  had  not   attained   the 
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high  office  he  subsequently  occupied.  Some  years 
afterwards  I  met  him  at  the  White  House  during 
his  administration  as  president,  at  which  time  he 
recalled  our  former  meeting. 

I  met  Grover  Cleveland  at  Albany  while  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  brother 
who  was  in  business  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  and  I,  were 
old  acquaintances.  Next  time  I  saw  the  ex-gover- 
nor was  in  Washington  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
during  his  administration  and  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  during  his  visit  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  I  first  knew  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  I  met  him  at 
the  Astor  House  on  lower  Broadway,  that  famous 
old  resort  for  good  cheer.  We  had  a  good  dinner 
and  pla^'ed  a  friendly  game  of  poker.  Subse- 
quently I  visited  him  at  West  Point  while  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  ^lilitary  Academy. 

United  States  Treasurer  Francis  E.  Spinner, 
whose  unique  and  inimitable  autograph  has  been 
placed  upon  more  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
United  States  than  the  signature  of  any  other  oc- 
cupant of  the  office,  I  knew  in  my  youth.  I  first 
saw  him  when  he  was  cashier  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley Bank  at  Mohawk.  I  used  to  ride  on  horse 
back  from  my  home  near  West  Winfield,  to  that 
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bank  in  order  to  deposit  money  sent  by  my  father, 
who  had  business  relations  with  that  institution.  I 
next  knew  him  in  Washington  while  he  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States ;  and  in  after  years  at 
various  times  I  visited  him  and  talked  with  him  in 
Florida  where  he  had  a  winter  residence  and  lived 
with  his  daughter.  Under  all  these  different  con- 
ditions it  is  very  natural  that  I  became  very  well 
acquainted  with  him  and  always  remember  him  as 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  men  that  I  ever  knew. 
Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  who  was  General  Grant's 
Adjutant  General  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  and  whose  portrait  appears  in  the 
celebrated  painting  of  that  surrender,  I  knew 
most  intimately.  I  served  on  his  staff  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Petersburg  and  Peninsular  campaigns, 
and  subsequently,  at  the  last  time  we  saw  each 
other,  underwent  one  of  the  most  melancholy  ex- 
periences of  my  life.  Gen.  Ord  had  gone  out  to 
Mexico,  on  some  business  connected  with  railroad 
construction,  and  was  traveling  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  his  way  north,  where  he  expected  to  spend  his 
holiday.  A  day  or  so  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz 
he  developed  that  treacherous  disease,  yellow  fever, 
and  by  the  time  the  vessel  had  reached  Havana, 
he  was  in  a  critical  condition,  in  fact  having  the 
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dreaded  black  vomit.  I,  who  had  gone  aboard 
to  see  my  old  friend,  comrade  and  superior  of- 
ficer, intending  to  ask  him  to  partake  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  my  home,  found  it  necessary  instead 
to  have  him  taken  ashore  at  once  to  a  private 
hospital  with  which  I  was  connected,  and  in  spite 
of  my  own  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  my  best 
friends  most  skilled  in  the  profession,  my  dear  old 
friend  died  within  forty-eight  hours  after  being 
taken  off  the  ship.  As  I  have  said,  this  was  one 
of  the  hardest  experiences  of  my  life,  for  Gen. 
Ord  was  not  only  an  ideal  officer  but  one  of  the 
most  considerate  and  refined  men  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  associated. 

Among  my  earlier  recollections  of  public  men, 
I  recall  Daniel  Webster  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State.  I  attended  a  meeting  held  in 
a  hall  on  Broadway,  New  York,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bleecker  street,  where  this  celebrated  ora- 
tor and  statesman  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
advocated  some  testimonial  of  the  merits  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  recommended  that  a  pub- 
lic memorial  of  sculpture  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Gen.  John  Newton,  I  became  acquainted  with 
in  New  York.  Afterwards,  I  remember  meeting 
him  at  the  old  New  York  Hotel,  now  demolished, 
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and  being  invited  to  accompany  him,  on  the  day 
that  the  rocks,  shoals,  and  ledges  in  Hell  Gate 
Channel  were  blown  up,  after  years  of  anxious  and 
skillful  work  under  his  personal  direction. 

Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield  formerly  of  Utica,  I 
knew  in  the  army  about  the  time  of  the  James  Riv^ 
er  operations ;  and  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  New 
York,  and  frequently  conversed  with  him,  in 
later  times,  at  Miami,  Florida  and  other  points 
along  the  Florida  east  coast. 

I  knew  Senator  AVatson  C.  Squires  in  Ilion,  be- 
tween 1880  and  1885.  After  this,  I  saw  him  in 
Flavana  while  he  was  completing  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Spanish  government  and  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  on  a  contract  for  supplying  the 
Spanish  Army  with  rifles  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Remington  famous.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  in  Washington,  while  he  was  serving 
as  senator  from  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  late  Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  I  met  in 
Havana,  in  1893  or  '94.  He  presented  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Senator  Squires,  and  I 
remember  that  he  had  three  young  lady  relatives 
with  him:  a  blonde,  a  brunette  and  an  auburn 
haired,  whose  names  I  do  not  recall.  They  were 
all  pleasant  people. 
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I  met  Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Cuba,  and  recall  many  pleasant 
conversations  with  that  brilliant  and  active  poli- 
tician and  statesman. 

Before  I  took  up  my  residence  in  Cuba,  and 
during  his  vigorous  political  days  in  the  60's,  I 
frequently  met  that  agreeable  and  distinguished 
statesman  and  politician,  Horatio  Seymour,  at  his 
home  in  Utica.  He  was  always  affable  and  cour- 
teous, interesting  in  conversation,  thoroughly  in- 
formed in  state  and  national  questions,  and  im- 
pressed me  at  all  times,  that  he  had  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions.  My  recollections  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour are  vivid  and  pleasant. 

I  remember  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  well.  I 
frequently  met  him  at  his  home  in  Utica,  and  dur- 
ing his  distinguished  service  as  senator  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  long  known  Senator  Warner  Miller.  I 
knew  him  when  he  resided  at  Herkimer,  and  al- 
ways have  had  a  high  regard  for  him.  I  recall 
his  senices  in  the  legislature  of  New  York,  as  as- 
semblyman, and  later  as  United  States  Senator  at 
Washington.  I  met  him  at  the  national  Capital, 
and  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  courtesies  and 
friendly  acts,  all  of  which  I  shall  always  remem- 
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ber  with  gratitude.  He  is  a  true  friend,  an  able 
man  and  has  done  his  state  and  country  valuable 
service. 

Gen.  Adam  Badeau,  I  first  met  at  the  same  time 
that  I  met  Gen.  Ord.  He  was  on  Gen.  Grant's 
staff  at  the  manoeuvres  around  Petersburg.  I 
next  knew  Gen.  Badeau  when  he  was  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Havana. 

Gen.  Daniel  DeRussey,  I  knew  at  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, where  I  also  met  Gen.  Robert  N.  O'Reilly. 
Gen.  O'Reilly  succeeded  my  old  and  intimate 
friend,  General  Sternbei'g  as  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  my  life  in  Cuba  was  my 
privilege  of  entertaining  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  daughter, — and 
Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  the  noted  author,  and 
wife,  during  their  visit  to  the  island.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  make  them  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  interesting  features  of  Havana,  and  to  ac- 
company them  on  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Their  visit  is  most  pleasantly  remembered,  because 
I  found  them  agreeable,  appreciative  and  con* 
genial  companions.  They  reciprocated  every  at- 
tention, and  I  have  had  the  honor,  since  that 
time,  of  being  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
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at  their  New  York  home,  where  hospitality  and 
good  cheer  abounded.   It  is  all  a  delightful  memory. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  grand 
old  soldier,  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect.  He  was 
not  only  a  brave  defender  of  the  Union,  but  he  has 
an  attractive  personality  wliich  I  cannot  forget. 
In  all  our  conversations  at  various  times,  I  have 
found  him  exceedingly  agreeable. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  I  met  in  Richmond,  and 
his  nephew,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  I  knew  very  inti- 
mately in  Havana,  during  his  service  as  Consul 
General.  He  was  the  last  of  our  Consuls  General 
before  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  American  war. 
We  dined  and  wined  together  many  and  many  a 
time,  meanwhile  talking  over  the  grave  existing 
situation  and  the  different  possible  complications, 
and  wondering  what  the  ultimate  outcome  would  be 
while  we  were  "holding  the  fort,"  for  our  country 
in  those  troublesome  times  immediately  preceding 
the  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

With  reference  to  the  military  men  whom  I 
have  known,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  knew  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  during  the  Petersburg  campaign, 
serving  under  him  on  the  staff  a  while  with  Gen. 
E.  O.  C.  Ord.     His  son,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  also 
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now  a  general  in  the  army  and  still  living,  I  met 
during  his  father's  visit  to  Cuha,  to  which  I  have 
referred  previously.  The  young  man  had  recently 
been  married,  and  this  visit  to  Cuba  was  practical- 
ly part  of  his  honeymoon. 

Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  was  also  with  Gen. 
Grant  in  Cuba  at  the  same  time  and  accompanied 
him  in  all  our  excursions  about  the  island. 

Gen.  Torbert  was  another  Consul  General  whom 
I  knew  in  Havana,  also,  and  we  became  the  very 
best  of  friends,  in  fact  he  consented  to  become  the 
god  father  of  my  eldest  son.  Gen.  Torbert,  while 
on  board  a  steamer  bound  north  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Florida.  He  was  found  lying 
on  the  beach  by  one  of  the  life  saving  patrols.  He 
was  still  breathing,  but  in  an  extremely  exhausted 
condition,  and  though  the  life  guard  went  im- 
mediately for  additional  help,  and  was  gone  less 
than  half  an  hour,  on  his  return  with  assistance, 
Gen.  Torbert  was  discovered  hfeless. 

Naturally,  I  continually  met  fellow  "New  York 
Staters"  among  the  many  tourists  visiting  Cuba, 
and  it  was  almost  like  being  home  in  West  Win- 
field  whenever  I  talked  with  anyone  who  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  my  birthplace.  One  of  these 
most  pleasant  occurrences  was  when  Gen.  James 
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McQuade  of  Utica,  called  on  me  while  cruising 
on  the  schooner  yacht  "Montauk"  with  Commo- 
dore Piatt  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  In  his 
book  "The  Cruise  of  the  Montauk,"  he  mentions 
some  interesting  and  humorous  events  which  took 
place  during  his  visit  to  Havana. 

I  was  presented  to  King  Edward  VII  in  Lon- 
don in  1868.  He  was  of  course,  Prince  of  Wales 
at  that  time.  I  afterward  met  him  in  Cuba  while 
he  was  on  his  extensive  tour  around  the  World. 

Governor  Gilchrist  of  Florida,  and  myself  have 
been  friends  for  these  many  years  past.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  City  of  Ha- 
vana; afterward  I  very  frequently  saw  him  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  of  Florida.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  christening  of  the  U. 
S.  S.  "Florida"  when  she  was  launched  at  the 
Blooklyn  navy  yard. 

I  knew  the  famous  William  M.  Tweed  during 
his  temporary  voluntary  exile  in  Cuba  just  prior 
to  his  leaving  for  Spain.  He  was  in  very  poor 
health,  mentally  and  physically,  at  this  time  and 
certainly  was  paying  a  high  price  for  the  music 
of  the  fiddler  who  had  played  so  long  at  his  cun- 
ning behest. 
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ADMIRALS. 


Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi,  I  knew  when  the 
famous  old  wooden  corvette  "Kearsarge"  bore  his 
flag.  The  same  old  vessel  vanquished  and  sunk 
the  Confederate  privateer  "Alabama"  off  Cher- 
bourg, France,  in  as  even  and  as  equal  an  en- 
gagement as  was  ever  fought  on  the  seas.  As  I 
think  of  the  old  vessel,  it  recalls  to  me  the  last 
time  that  I  saw  any  part  of  her.  This  was  upon 
the  return  of  the  wrecking  steamer  "Orion," 
which  was  sent  by  our  government  to  salve  the  his- 
toric old  man  of  war,  after  being  stranded  upon 
"Roncador  Key"  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  "Orion"  was  practically  fruitless,  as 
upon  her  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  there 
was  but  little  remaining  of  the  brave  old  ship  that 
had  done  so  much  for  our  country.  The  chief  en" 
gineer  of  the  "Orion"  was  named  Burgess,  and  was 
descended  from  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  my 
family.  He  gave  me  some  bits  of  wood  and  other 
keepsakes  as  souvenirs  of  one  of  the  finest  vessels 
that  ever  bore  our  flag. 

Admiral  Kimberly,  I  knew  when  he  was  a  flag 
officer  on  the  old  wooden  man  of  war  "Nipsic." 
This  vessel  was  among  those  present  at  the  terri- 
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ble  hurricane  at  Samoa  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  old  frigate  "Trenton"  was  wrecked  at  this 
time.  She  was  a  vessel  that  I  have  seen  many  a 
time,  and  I  remember  the  many  criticisms  con- 
cerning the  shape  of  her  bow,  for  she  was  one  of 
the  first  steam  vessels  to  be  built  with  a  straight 
instead  of  a  clipper  bow.  I  also  knew  Admiral 
John  A.  Worden,  who  commanded  the  "cheese 
box  on  a  raft,"  which  little  craft  named  the  "Mon- 
itor" saved  a  good  part  of  the  American  navy 
from  annihilation  In  Hampton  Roads  when  at- 
tacked by  the  rebel  ram  "Virginia"  more  familiar- 
ly known  as  the  "Merrlmac." 

Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard,  I  also  knew  when 
he  was  an  Admiral  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet. 
His  son  became  a  classmate  of  one  of  my  own 
sons,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Admiral 
John  T.  Walker  was  also  an  Admiral  of  the  same 
fleet,  and,  upon  the  quarterdeck  of  his  flagship, 
the  old  monitor  "Terror",  I  was  married  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana. 

Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  I  knew  at  Ha- 
vana shortly  after  the  history  making  disaster  to 
the  IT.  S.  S.  "Maine,"  and  during  the  investigation 
which  followed  that  event. 
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Admiral  James  E.  Jewett,  I  knew  when  he  was 
an  Admiral  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  cruising 
on  his  flagship  "Tennessee.*'  This  was  not  the 
present  modern  steel  battleship  of  the  same  name, 
but  the  old  wooden  frigate  which  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  While  he  was  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  I  attended  an  entertainment 
given  on  board  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  during 
the  course  of  which  I  clearly  recall  seeing  a  clog- 
dancer,  named  Riggin.  This  man  was  one  of  the 
men  killed  at  Valparaiso,  during  an  altercation 
between  our  sailors,  who  were  on  shore-leave,  and 
the  Chilian  police.  This  incident  narrowly  escaped 
being  the  cause  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Chili. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  have  been  many  worthy  and  able  men 
in  my  profession,  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  become  associated.  Some  of  them 
have  attained  that  highest  and  greatest  of  all  hon- 
ors, namely  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  abil- 
ity upon  the  part  of  their  fellow  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  A  man  surely  proves  his 
worth  when  he  achieves  this. 

Dr.  Francis  Delafield  an  old  friend,  once  picked 
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out  a  microscope  for  me  in  New  York.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  compound  microscopes  that  was 
ever  used  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  surely  was  a 
good  instrument  for  my  son  is  still  using  it  and 
it  is  in  as  good  condition  today  as  it  was  when  I 
purchased  it. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  elder,  I  came  to  know 
while  I  was  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  I  remember 
dining  with  him  at  his  home  on  lower  Fifth  Av- 
enue, in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  Square. 

Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  I  have  referred  to  be- 
fore, but  I  mention  him  again  at  this  point,  lest  his 
professional  ability  be  forgotten  in  my  way  of 
referring  to  him  as  my  closest  personal  friend. 

Dr.  Carlos  Finlay  is  a  man  I  knew  most  inti- 
mately in  Havana,  and  I  frequently  think  of  the 
days  when  he  was  the  object  of  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule by  practically  the  entire  medical  profession. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  advance  the  idea  that  the 
dreaded  disease  *'El  Vomito''  or  yellow  fever  was 
possibly  or  probably  transmitted  by  such  an  in- 
significant little  thing  as  a  common,  everyday,  an- 
noying mosquito.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  fear  that 
poor  Finlay's  name  has  been  forgotten  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  medical  profession,  and  that  far 
younger  men  are  receiving  all  the  credit  for  his 
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suggestion.  Among  the  men  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, however,  he  will  never  be  forgotten,  or 
his  stubborn,  patient  and  thankless  advocacy  of 
his  theory. 

I  am  glad  to  count  among  my  choice  and  dear 
friends.  Dr.  Henry  F.  Walker  of  New  York.  He 
was  at  one  time  assistant  to  Dr.  Thomas.  He  still 
shows  every  evidence  of  friendly  interest  in  my 
welfare,  and  our  relations  are  cordial  and  intimate. 

Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  I  knew  in  Cuba,  before  he 
ever  came  North.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Army  during  the  "Ten -Years 
War,"  and  left  Cuba  for  his  own  good,  and  not 
so  much  for  that  of  his  country,  for  he  was  a 
well  known  "insurrecto."  After  practising  in 
Philadelphia  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, holding  that  position  for  some  years. 
He  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
duties  in  this  institution  in  order  to  enter  the 
United  States  Army  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  in  the 
field  during  the  War  of  1898,  thus  a  second  time 
returning  to  his  native  land  to  fight  for  her  free- 
dom. After  the  war  he  lived  a  few  years  in 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  but  now  has  gone  back 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  end  his  days,  honored 
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deservedly  as  much  in  his  adopted  country  as  in 
the  land  where  he  was  bom. 

I  have  had  an  acquaintanceship  of  many  years 
with  Surgeon  General  Walter  Wyman  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  No  one  can  appreciate 
the  constant  efforts  that  were  made,  by  that  little 
known  branch  of  our  government  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  to  keep  epidemic  diseases  from  obtaining 
an  entrance  into  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
I  refer  to  the  times  and  conditions  prior  to  any 
American  occupation  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  the  present,  and  for  many 
years  past.  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  I  naturally  came  to  know  through  our  com- 
mon duty  of  preventing  the  transmission  or  ad- 
mission of  preventable  diseases  into  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  most  able  man  and  is  thoroughly 
quahfied  for  his  position. 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  I  knew  quite  intimately. 
He  is  a  man  whose  reputation  and  ability  are  of 
world  wide  extent. 

Dr.  John  G.  Metcalf  was  my  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  New  York  University. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  his  line  I 
have  ever  known. 

Dr.  Manuel  Castellanos  is  one  of  my  oldest  and 
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best  friends.  He  was  my  assistant  for  many  years 
during  my  service  as  an  Inspector  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  Service  at  the  Port  of  Havana. 
He  is  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Havana  and 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  that  city. 

Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg,  I  first  knew  at  Ha- 
vana about  the  year  1872.  Together  with  Dr. 
Chaille  of  New  Orleans,  we  commenced  s^^stematic 
investigations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of 
3'ellow  fever  into  this  country.  After  he  had  left 
the  island,  I  saw  him  several  times  in  Washington. 
I  was  associated  with  him  again  on  his  second 
commission  by  the  government,  in  a  continuation 
of  these  investigations  into  the  "Etiology,  Treat- 
ment and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever."  The  last 
time  I  talked  with  him  was  in  New  York  City, 
though  we  still  correspond  with  each  other.  It  is 
a  peculiar  coincidence  that  Gen.  Sternberg  and  I 
were  bom  within  20  miles  of  each  other,  our 
birthplaces  both  being  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Though  I  may  seem  to  have  referred  to  him 
almost  at  the  last  of  my  story,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  because  I  think  the  least  of  him.  I  refer 
to  my  loyal  friend,  Dr.  Joseph  Y.  Porter  of  Key 
West,   Florida,   who   has   been   the   State  Health 
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Officer  for  so  many  years.  Dr.  Porter  is  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  considerate  men  I  have  ever 
known. 

While  in  Cuba  at  different  times,  I  was  on  the 
attending  staff  at  the  "Garcini"  hospital,  a  semi 
private  institution  which  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  finest  on  the  island  of  Cuba;  at  the  "San 
Lazaro  Hospital,"  for  lepers;  at  "La  Integridad 
Nacional,"  across  the  harbor  from  the  city  of 
Havana  and  situated  close  to  where  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  a  refinery ;  at  the  "Casa  de  Bene- 
ficencia,"  one  of  the  finest  orphan  asylums  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba  or,  in  fact,  in  the  world.  I  was 
also  connected  with  several  other  similar  institu- 
tions. 

During  my  life,  I  have  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  to  medical  literature,  some  of  which 
may  have  become  of  interest  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Among  them  are, — the  article  on  "Yel- 
low Fever"  in  H.  H.  Hare's  "System  of  Practical 
Theraupeutics"  (vol.  S,  page  365, — ^Lea  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  1892).  "The  Sulphur  and  Saline 
Springs  of  "San  Diego  de  los  Banos,  Island  of 
Cuba"  (H.  Bessey,  New  York,  1878),  and  many 
articles  in  publications  of  American  and  Cuban 
scientific  societies,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  old 
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"National  Board  of  Health,"  the  present  "U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  Service,"  The  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health  and  in  other  similar  publications. 

I  have  been,  and  am  now,  a  member  of  the  old 
National  Board  of  Health,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
the  Florida  State  Medical  Association,  Sociedad 
Scientifica  (in  Cuba),  Louisiana  and  Florida  State 
Medical  Associations  and  numerous  other  societies 
including  scientific,  medical  and  public  health  as- 
sociations. 

PERSONAL     FRIENDS     AND     ACQUAINTANCES. 

One  of  my  earliest  and  dearest  friends  was 
Hon.  George  H,  Andrews,  with  whom  I  formed 
a  close  and  endearing  friendship  during  my  med- 
ical service  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  continued 
until  his  death.  He  formerly  lived  in  Otsego 
County,  and  represented  the  counties  of  Otsego 
and  Herkimer,  then  the  twentieth  senatorial  dis- 
trict, in  the  State  Senate  during  the  years  186^ 
to  1867.  He  was  a  high  minded,  dignified,  honest 
lesrislator.  He  afterward  made  his  home  in  New 
York,  where  a  hearty  welcome  always  awaited  me. 
His  heart  was  always  as  open  as  his  home.     We 
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enjoyed  many  years  of  the  closest  confidence  and 
companionship,  the  memories  of  which  are  very 
dear  to  me,  and  which  bring  sunshine  into  my  life. 
Such  friendships  make  this  world  better. 

Hon.  John  W.  Vrooman,  Past  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  former  clerk  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate  and  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  Lieut. 
Governor  of  New  York,  has  been,  and  still  re- 
mains my  loyal  and  steadfast  friend.  We  have 
been  on  most  intimate  terms  during  the  many 
years  I  have  en j  oyed  his  friendship  and  confidence. 
I  have  found  him  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  warm  hearted  helpfulness  to  a  high  degree. 

I  have  known  Charles  M.  Beam  of  HoUis,  Long 
Island  for  many  years.  We  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated in  business  and  personal  matters  and  I  have 
not  only  found  him  just  and  honorable,  but  a  good 
and  true  friend.  I  have  been  impressed  by  his 
capacity  for  transacting  business  speedily  and  ac- 
curately.   His  friendship  is  one  of  my  dehghts. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Veidt,  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  been  my  devoted  and  faithful  nurse.  I  feel  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  her  for  her  conscientious  efforts 
toward  my  welfare,  and  for  her  unremitting  care 
for  me  when  I  have  been  ill. 
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I  count  among  my  most  valued  personal  friends, 
Mr.  Oscar  Bunkc  of  New  York.  I  have  had 
close  business  relations  with  him  on  manv  occa- 
sions,  and  1  liave  always  found  him  straight 
forward,  reliable,  sympathetic  and  helpful.  I  hold 
my  associations  with  him  in  delightful  memory. 

Among  my  legal  acquaintances  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  know  Honorable  William  R.  Wilcox  and 
his  associate  David  B.  Simpson.  The  former  is 
the  honored  president  of  the  Public  Sen^ice  Com- 
mission of  the  first  district  of  the  State.  The  latter 
is  an  officer  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York  City.  They  are  able,  discreet  and  wise  coun- 
sellors, and  my  relations  with  them  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  satisfactory.  Their  judg- 
ment  and  courtesy  are   agreeable  recollections. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York  State, 
has  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the  details  of 
the  publications  of  this  volume.  I  thank  him  sin- 
cerely for  his  invaluable  aid. 
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